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It has set a new standard for hot water service and economy. It is much more than just 1 
tank, a heater and a thermostat. Embodied in its design are exclusive features of construction. 

Conical coil gives high efticiercy-cool jacket—and combustion free fram CO (Carbon Monox- 
ide). 

Heater under boiler, at lowest point, causes rapid circulation and the flue draft exerts no ccol- 
ing effect on the water in the boiler 

Exclusive construction of the circulating pipes gives quick recuperation and makes the small 
size Kompak with 20 gailon storage give a service impossible with any other construction. 

The wonderful insulation combined with a close range thermostat located in the bottom of the 
boiler, provides a remarkably low operating cost. 

The automatic pilot provides safety and economy which puts the Kompak in a class by itself 

To those who have not investigated these exclusive features we invite correspondence 
test. 
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Service Charge As a Part of Gas Rate’ 


An Explanation of This Vital Subject 
By WILLIAM L. RANSOM, of the New York Bar 


Ex-Justice of the City of New York; formerly Chief Counsel for the New York State 
Public Service Commission for the First District 


NEW YORK, JULY 9, 1921 








The time 1s opportune for a re-examination of the 
form of rate for gas service, in the diverse communi 
ties of New York State. Several developments of 
1921 combine to make such an inquiry most timely: 

In the first place, the Legislature, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Governor of the State, has for the 
first time entrusted to the Public Service Commission 
plenary power to see to it that the rates charged for 
gas service are kept 


neither too low nor too 


in 1920 and early 1921, and may soon be back on a 
basis approximating the 1919 figures. To many com- 
panies, this recession in cost is enabling an early re- 
duction in the rate charged for gas, from the in- 
creased rates sanctioned by the regulatory bodies in 
1920 and early 1921. A period when gas rates are 
being reduced will be recognized as peculiarly favor 
able for the inauguration of a sound and scientific 
form of rate, which will 
commend itself to the ma- 








high. The ancient concept ]| 
that gas rates in the larg- 
er cities should be limited 
by statute, and that the |} 
commission should have 
power to reduce rates be 
low that maximum, if op 
erating permitted, 
but could not increase the 
rate to a figure above the 
legislative maximum, no 
matter how urgently the 
operating conditions re- 
quired it. now been 
definitely discarded, in fa 
vor of a program of ade- 
quacy and flexibility in 
rates, under the supervi 
sien of a. law-governed 
tribunal 


In the second place. the 


costs 


service charge. 


of the 


has 


Legislature has clearly : : 
and explicitly authorized as possible.—Editor. 
the gas companies te 





Certainly there is no more im- In 
portant subject before gas com- of 
panies than the question of the 
Here is a paper 
that was prepared by Mr. Ran- 
som and read by C. G. M. Thomas, 
Consolidated Gas Com- \ gas 
pany, New York. 
nate that space would not allow 
the printing in full of this paper. 


But we cheerfully give as much 


| ture judgment of the 
communities served. 

this paper, I shal! 
endeavor to outline some 
the considerations 
which in my judgment 
should enter into any re- 
vision of the form of rate. 
along the lines authorized 
by the Legislature.. I 
shall begin with 
mentals familiar to all of 


funda 


you. 
company makes 
and distributes gas It 
does not. sell 
| commodity, to be taken 
away by the purchaser, in 
bags, baskets or balloons, 
from the point of manu 
facture. It seils gas ser 


vice: it 





It is unfortu- 


gas, as a 





renders a 
of lighting. 


Service 


COOKING heat- 


ing or propulsion, on the 


premises of- 





consumers’ 





establish, and the Public 


Service Commission to 
require the companies to establish reasonable “classt 
fications of service based upon the quantity used, tl 


purpose for which used 


other reasonable cor 


time when used, the 
duration of use, or upon any 
sideration,” with “just and reasonable graduated 
rates applicable thereto.” The - 
rate for gas service is thus definitely discarde: 


~ 


concept of a 
! 


has come in the cos 
of the elements enter 
distribution of a 
given indi 


In the third place, decrease 
to the gas companies of some 
ing into the manufacture and 
Some of these factors of cost have already 
= 1 . ] . 1 le ) 
trom tit gn levels 


cations of recession prevailing 


*Part of paper read before commercial section meeting of 


the Empire State Gas and Electric Association 


; 1 


ten miles distant from the 


manufacturing works. The operating expenses of 14 
vas company are not those manufacture 

hey include the expenses of distributing the is 
ind all the costs of furnishing the service. The 1 


ains 
pumps, service pipes, meters, appliances and the 1|1! 
must be inspected and kept in 
ers,’ of the familiar type, must be 
operated considerable 
plant, in order to maintain supply and equalize pres 
Complaints must be instantly remedied, an 
gangs of expert workmen have to be kept constantls 
in readiness, day and night, to go in 
weather, to consumers’ premises or any other point 
Automobiles or “tri 
with necessary tools and equipment have to be 


repail (;as “ho 
maintained and 
distances 


often at from 


sure. 


anv sort of 


uplie wag 


where trouble occurs. 
ons” 
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maintained for these purposes. Meters must be rea 


1 
monthly; books and records kept; bills sent out and 


collected: arrearages looked after. Information and 


advice must 


constantly be given to consumers as to 


the ways of making the most economical and efficfent 
ise of gas. Particular forms of appliances. such as 
stoves, furnaces. hot-plates, and the like, for the use 
of gas, have to be tried out and experimented with, 
advice given to persons and business enterprises 
contemplating new or altered installations. 

\ multitude of things has constantly to be done by 
a gas company, outside of its manufacturing plant, 
to make and keep its gas service efficient, economical, 
and all of these 
things constitute a part of what the statute describes 
as “the service to be furnished”: the thereof 
integral part of the cost of furnishing 
“the service’; and the statute requires that the rate 
shall be fixed “for the service to be furnished.” 

Approaching the matter from a slightly different 
angle of analysis, it may be said that the expenses of 
a gas company fall into three groups, the amount oi 
expense incurred under each group in a given period 
depending on, and varying with, different factors: 

1. Output expense, in which, as we shall see, 
controlling factor is the cost 
number of cubic feet of 
consumers. 

2. Capacity or 
which, 


safe and acceptable to its consumers; 


cost 
becomes an 


the 
the 
furnished to 


f manufacture of 
gas actually 


“maximum demand” expense, in 
see, the controlling factor is the 
total amount of gas which the company must keen 
its plant and facilities adequate and ready to supply 
at a given time should consumers call for it, this ag- 
gregate capacity taking also into account the mainte 
nance of a reasonable reserve capacity to provide for 
accidents and contingencies, over and above the ac- 
tual maximum requirements of all consumers; and 

3. Consumer expense, which is made up of the 
various items of distribution expense and incidental 
service, which we have just enumerated: the gross 
amount of these items depending on the number of 
consumers rather than the quantity of gas sold, toa 
given consumer or to all consumers 

‘rom this analysis it appears, likewise, that the 
function which a gas company performs for its con- 
sumers 1s not merely the furnishing of the number of 
cubic feet of gas actually metered. The service in- 
cludes readiness to furnish whatever quantity of gas 
the consumer may wish, the amount which he re- 
ceives and the period within which he uses it being 
under his control, not the company’s control. The 
demand is not constant. More gas is used at som« 
seasons of the year than at others. The consumption 
by a given consumer varies greatly in certain types 
of use. Gas or electricity cannot be manufactured 
and stored, in summer, to meet the larger demands 
of the winter period. Capacity must be provided to 
meet the maximum demands, when and as they oc 
cur; its cost is a part of the cost of “the service to 
be furnished.” The extent to which capacity ex 
pense enters into and adds to the operating expenses 
of a gas company depends upon the particular com 
munity, the extent to which gas is used industrially 
and commercially therein, and other factors 
mining the margin of variance between the 
demand and the maximum demand for ¢g 
consumed. 


as we shall 


deter- 
average 


as actually 


Elements Necessarily to Be Compensated for in a 
Rate for Gas 

In determining what revenues must be derived by 

a gas company from the rate charged by it for gas. 

there are, roughly speaking, three elements whicl 


have to be taken into account and compensated tor 


in the rate charged: 
1. The of manufacturing gas; 
of the labor, oil, coal and various other materials 
required and used in the processes of manufacture 
at the manufacturing plant, and of maintaining a 
plant of capacity adequate to meet the maximum de- 
mand, 
~) 


: > h ‘ ot 
cost i. e., the co 


with a reasonable reserve; 
The cost of delivering to the consumer the gas 
manufactured, and rendering 
to him on his premises, and 
3. The cost of the capital employed ; 1 e. 5 
amount representing a reasonable return upon the 
value of the property owned by the 
used by it in manufacturing and distributing gas. 


a satisfactory service 


company and 


Different Forms of Rate Defined 
\ “flat” rate is that computed by dividing the total 
amount in money of the revenues required to be 
earned to defray the above-stated elements of ex 
pense, by the number of cubic feet of gas 
other words, it is a rate under which each consumer 
pays for his gas service the same sum of 


sold. In 


money for 
each thousand cubic feet of gas he actually consumes, 
the rate is uniform regardless of the quantity he 
uses or his maximum demand upon the capacity of 
the plant within a given period and all costs of the 
service are covered by the rate per thousand 

\ “graduated” rate is one which takes into account, 
in one form or another, some or all of the factors, 
as mentioned above Under a “graduated” rate 
the same price for gas service is not charged to all 
consumers, if the charge made be recomputed in 
terms of a price per unit of gas actually metered; 
but such price per unit varies according to the quanti- 
tv used, the circumstances of use, the maximum de- 
mand within a given period, the allocation of the 
consumer costs on a “per consumer” basis, or other 
factors differentiating the conditions of service and 
the just apportionment of the costs thereof. 

The “graduated” rate may base its differentiation 
of charges on anv or all of the three factors which ' 
have just enumerated and discussed, viz., 


Quantity, 
Demand, 


Consumer expense. 


\ graduation based on quantity consumed is usu 
ally in one of two forms: 

A “step” rate, under which a certain specified price 
per unit is charged for all or any part of a specified 
number of units, with reductions in the price per 
unit based upon increases in the f 
according to a given schedule. 

\ “block” rate. under which a certain specified 
price per unit is charged for all or any part of a 
“block” of such units, and reduced prices per unit 
are charged for all or any part of succeeding “blocks’ 
of the same or a different number of such units. Each 


number of units 
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such reduced price per unit applies only to a par- 
ticular “block” or portion thereof. 

In the gas industry, because variances in demanc 
through different periods of the twenty four hours 
can be dealt with through the accumulation of gas 
in holders, graduations based on demand have rarely 
been introduced. The “block” form of graduation 
has been found adaptable to providing certain 
which correspond in general averages to 
rates of the demand type. The unit charges for the 
initial to lend them 
selves to the inclusion therein of provision for the 
“consume! 


the SCTVI1C¢ 


“blocks” 
“blocks” have also been found 


costs” on a “per consumer” basis, as 1n 


charge For example, a rate of 15 cents 
per hundred is charged for the first 500 cu. ft. of gas 
consumed by any consumer. No matter how much 
gas a given consumer actually uses, he pays 15 cents 
per hundred for the first 500 cu. ft. 
uses. 

Phe charge” form of rate introduces a 
gradation based, not on quantity or demand, but on 
the third element, viz., consumer costs, 
form of 


1 
ot vas which he 
“service 


which this 
rather than per unit of quantity actually consumed 


\ “service charge,” as a part of a rate for 


means that a part or all of the cost of rendering the 


gas 


service on the consumers’ premises is apportioned per 


consumer per month, instead of per thousand cubi 
feet of gas actually consumed ; 
ture and the remaining part of the cost of furnishing 
the service being borne by the quantity or commodity 
charge imposed in connection with the service 
charge. 

\ “minimum charge” is a regulation under whic] 
each consumer pays at least a given sum per month, 
irrespective of whether he uses the amount of gas 
calling for the payment of that sum, calculated at a 
“flat rate.’ If he uses gas to an amount calling for 
payment of that sum or more. the “minimum charge” 
disappears as such. and is absorbed in the bill for the 
gas consumed. If he uses no gas, or less than that 
representing the amount of the minimum charge, hi 
pays the amount of such charge nevertheless. 

In many communities, a proper adjustment of th: 
“block” rate, sometimes in combination with a “min 
imum charge,” is found to accomplish all that is de 
sired in the distribution of consumer costs on 
more equitable than under a “flat” rate. In many 
other communities, the simpler form of rate aftorded 
by the combination of a quantity charge with a ser 
vice charge, has been preferred. The “block” rate 
is, moreover, objected to in some communities be- 
cause its distribution of consumer expens 
per consumer using gas; it 


a basis 


is only 
leaves the consumer ex 
pense incurred on account of customers using no gas, 
still to be | The “set 
vice charge” is sometimes used in conjunction with 
a “block” rate: mere often the “minimum charge” is 
prescribed in connection with a “block” rate o1 
rate. 


vorne by those who do use as. 
“step” 


The “Service Charge’ Not Something “in Addition 
to or in Excess of” the Rate 
he impression has sometimes been conveyed to 
the public, especially by municipal law 
tated by the initial dissatisfaction of some 
with the inauguration of a 


fic eTs 


consumer&rs 


“service charge.” that th 


rate distributes per consumer or per meter, 


the cost of manufac- 


“service charge’ is something exacted in excess of 
the just. adequate and reasonably required rate—a 
species of “overhead” or “excess profit’—and that 
the consumers would be saved the amount of the 
charge” if only the commission or some 
court would pronounce adversely upon its propriety 
or legality 


““ser\ ice 


Such an intimation ts altogether unwarranted. Uh: 
“service charge” is a method of getting a part of the 
, not a method of getting more than 
the required revenues. forni 
uiring 
for the gas service which he 
receives a sum which closely conforms to the cost of 


serving him, 


~ 


required revenues 
charge” 
of rate is only a method of enabling and re 
*h consumer to pay 


The “service 
CAC 


and neither more nor less. The 
gas company do not pay a penny more for 
vas under that form of rate than they would unde 
the “flat” rate which would follow 
termination as to the service charge 
pany 


consum 
ers of a 
any adverse de 

The gas com- 
lerives no more money from such a “two-part” 
rate than from an equivalent “flat” rate: the commis- 
sion found, and most experts in rate-making believe 
that a rate 
just, reasonable 


which includes a service charge is a more 
sound and acceptable form of rate 
for gas than is merely a “flat rate’ and this, as | 
shall hereinafter show, has been the invariable expe- 
rience where this form of rate has been fully tried out 


The Service Charge Concretely Illustrated 


Just what a service charge is may be concretely 
illustrated : 

\ssume a gas company, with 80,000 consumers and 
selling 2,400,000,000 cu. ft. of gas per year. 

\ssume that the total revenues required to meet 
all operating expenses, including both manufacture 
and distribution, and yield a reasonable return upon 
the value of the property used in the public service, 
are $3,904,000 per year. 

Assume that of this required total of annual reve- 
nues, $384,000 represents elements of distribution 
expense, which come within the classes of items, un 
der the uniform system of accounts for gas corpora- 
tions, 

Public 


treats as 


which the formula employed by the former 
Service Commission for the 
allocable to “consumer 
are to be covered by the “service charge.” 

If the gas company imposes a “flat rate.” it is ob 
that the rate required will be 
vided by 2,400,000,000 cu. ft. of gas sold, or S146 per 
thousand cubic feet of gas sold. 

If, however the company rate 1] 

a combination of a commodity or quantity charge 
rate with a service charge, the amount of that service 
charge will be ascertained as follows: 

The indicated items of 


SECC( ynd 
and 


district 


costs” hence 


vious $3,504 .000° di- 


tnade up of 


uses a 


expense in connection with 
1 ths 


cents pet 


distribution, viz, 
divided by 


month per 


SBS4.000, divided by twelve n 


SO.000 consumers equals 40 


consumer. 
Such a 


service charge of 40 cents per montn pet 


nsumer 


would vield $384,000 per vear 


eeting the total required revenue of S3 504,000, 
leaving $3,120,000 to be met by the flat rat ha 
sum divided by 2.400.000 cu. ft. of gas sold per vear 

ould mean that the required c loditv or quantits 
charge to be put in effect in combination with tl 

rvice charge, would be S1.30 per thousand cubic 
t of gas sold. 
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Thus it appears that a “two-part” rate of $1.30 per 
thousand cubic feet plus a service charge of 40 cents 
per month per consumer would, in the case of a com- 
pany having 80,000 consumers and selling 2,400,000.- 
000 cu. ft. of gas per year, yield exactly the same an 
nual revenue as a flat rate of $1.46 per thousand cubic 
feet with no service charge. 

If the service charge of 40 cents per month per 
consumer is done away with, the only effect would 
be to require the promulgation of a “flat” rate of $1.45 
to $1.50 per thousand without a service charge; the 
rate of $1.30 per thousand plus a service charge of 
10 cents per month yields no more revenue than 
would the equivalent “flat” rate. 

The rate of $1.30 per thousand plus a service charge 
of 40 cents per month is, for the company whose op- 
erations I have assumed as above for the purposes 
of this illustration, no less the rate for gas service 
furnished to consumers than would be a “flat” rate 
of $1.46 per thousand with no service charge. 


Basic Factors Affecting the Determination of the 
Preferable Form of Rate for Gas Service 


Some of the fundamental facts and factors which 
have to be taken into account in determining what 
is a just and equitable form of the rate to be charged 
for gas service may be preliminarily outlined, be- 
cause a full understanding of these facts will clarifv 
the questions under discussion. 

The amount of money which a company has to 
spend in manufacturing gas in a given plant varies 
about proportionately with the number of cubic fee 
of gas sold ; 


These factors are: 


Many elements in the cost of distributing gas and 
keeping the service available in acceptable form on 
the consumers’ premises are, as to a given company, 
more or less of a fixed expense, not dependent pri- 
marily on the quantity of gas sold, either in the ag- 
gregate or per consumer, the gross amount of such 
expenses and varying more nearly 
consumers, rather than the 
quantity of gas which any or all of them actually 
consume. 


depending on 
with, the number of 


The individual consumer, not the company, con- 
trols the amount of gas he uses; the company must 
be ready and able to supply each consumer with ali 
the gas he wants, at any time he wants it and turns 
on the valves; and the company must have mains 
and facilities adequate to meet at all times this po- 
tential demand, with due provision for an adequate 
reserve capacity 

The quantity of gas consumed varies with different 
consumefs, some of them using gas in large quanti 
ties and steadily throughout the year, and others 
using it only intermittently or for seasonable needs 
or in small quantities. 

It costs a gas company as much to thaw out a 
frozen pipe for a small consumer as for a large one; 
as much to send circulars and information to smal! 
consumers as to larger ones; as much to read a 
meter registering large consumption as small: as 
much to print, fill in, and mail, a bill for 30 cents 
as for $10: as much or more to collect a bill of $? 
by the visit of a collector, as a bill of $50; these and 
countless other similar expenses varying not at all 
‘vith the quantity of gas used by different consumers 


but depending on the number of consumers, have to 
be taken into consideration. 

Many of the expenses of rendering gas service 
have to go on whether or not a given consumer has 
used any gas at all in a given month or series of 
months; everything has to be kept in repair and read- 
iness to serve, nevertheless; the meter has to be read 
and the account passed through the books, and many 
other expenses incurred even though he used no gas. 
a “flat 


i 


rate” places these expenses on other consum- 
and lets him go scotfree, although the company 
incurred considerable expense in keeping 
available to him. 


gas service 


Many of the homes and apartments. particularlv 
of the well-to-do, are closed during several! months of 
the year, while their occupants are at the seashore or 
n the mountains, in the South in 
the winter: no gas is used in these homes and anpart- 

.ents for weeks and months at a time 
sumer costs” 


in the summer, or 
but the “‘con- 
oo on, nevertheless, as we have 
lor example, in the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, in the Citv of New York, out of a total of 
1,000,000 meters in than show 


no consumption of gas at all during some month in 


seen. 


use, no le Ss 250 OOD 


each year. The consumer expenses go on for all 
these, nevertheless, but under a “flat rate” the com- 
pany can send these consumers no _ bill \ “flat 
rate” consequently puts the burden of this consider- 


able expense on those who use gas steadily through 
out the year, e. g., the working men whose families 
never go away for long vacations, and thi 
which use gas steadily for heat or fuel. 
Che cost of manufacturing 


industries 


100,000 cu. ft. of gas 
per month. sold to a single consumer, is about one 
hundred times the cost of making 1,000 cu. ft. for a 
single consumer, but the cost of delivering 100.000 
cu. ft. to a single consumer is not the same as the 
cost of delivering 1,000 cu. ft. to each of 100 con- 
sumers, and is not hundred times the cost of 
delivering 1,000 cu. ft. of gas to a single consumer 


one 


and these elements in distribution expense, which 
vary with the number of consumers and not with 
the quantity of gas used, become properly appor- 


tionable per consumer and not per thousand cubic 
feet of gas sold. 


The Service Charge Upheld by the Overwhelming 
Weight of Authority, in This and Other States 


The inclusion of a “service charge” as a part of 
the rate for gas is either required or approved by 
the regulatory commissions in thirty-eight States of 
the Union, and has been disapproved by none, so 
far as the records show. It has been upheld by every 
court which has passed upon it in this country, and 
disapproved by none. Its suitability and desirability, 
as to many types of communities using gas service. 
has been endorsed by every expert of standing, who 
has studied the gas-rate question for commercial 
bodies, public officers, or utility companies. Some 
commissions go so far as to refuse to permit a gas 
company to charge a rate that does not include a 
service charge; they hold that a “flat” rate for gas 
is inequitable and discriminatory, as I shall point out 


in detail. and consider that for the gas industry, the 
is the best way of accomplishing 
that gradation in charges which is essential to a just 
(Continued on page 36.) 


“service charge” 
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Protection of Life Against Fire 


Exits and Fire Alarms 


The protection of human life from fire has often 
been overlooked or given only secondary considera- 
tion by building designers and owners. Buildings 
which are fairly safe for the material stored or manu- 
factured therein do not always offer equal security 
to the occupants. During the past ten years severa! 
serious fires, involving heavy loss of life, have at- 
tracted general attention, so that to-day more thought 
is being given to this subject. 

To protect the occupants of buildings, it is neces 
sary to prevent fires, as far as possible, and to pro- 
vide means for extinguishing or controlling a fire. 
if it occurs, as well as to provide proper exits, alarms 
and drills. 

While all States and many cities have fire escape 
laws or ordinances, many of those are quite out-of 
date, and seemingly ignore the tragic lessons taught 
by the Triangle Shirt Waist Company and other holo 
causts regarding the inadequacy of old-style fire 
In only a few States can the employer feel 
assured that, by complying with legal requirements. 
he has actually given his workers a fair chance to 
escape in case of fire. Whether required by law or 
not, every factory or other work place should have 
at least two exits from each story, of sufficient size 
for the number of persons accommodated, so de 
signed and constructed that the occupants can and 
will use them if 


escapes. 


a fire occurs. 
Types of Exits 


hose forms of exits are best which protect prop 
erty as well as life, and which increase, rather than 
decrease, the convenience of the building f 1 


rordyi 


nary use. No exit, however, is efficient unless it is 
always ready for immediate use, and unless, when 
used, it will lead the occupants to safety. 

Various forms of exits are: 

a) Horizontal exit—a door through a fire wall 


or an outside balcony or bridge leading to another 


building or division. 


(b) Texterior inclosed stairs—cut off from the 
building and re iched bv b ilconies or vestibules 
(c) Interior inclosed stairs fire resisting inclo 


] - 
qoors., 


stairs—not inclosed 
(e) Elevator. 
f) Outside stairs—not inclosed 
x) Outside fire escape, 
h) Outside ladder. 
(i) Special forms of fire escapes, such as chutes 
poles and ropes. 


stairway typ< 


The horizontal exit is believed by most fire protec 
tionists to be the best for the protection of life, esp« 
cially where there are a large number of persons on 
one floor. ‘The occupants, after passing through a 
fire door or across a bridge, are in a protected area 
from which they may descend in safety without ex 
cessive haste. 

Adequate stairways must, however, be provided 
for moving the occupants to the ground level as soon 


as they have passed through the horizontal exit, be- 
cause there is a possibility of the fire spreading to a 
floor beneath them and because the fear of fire may 
result in panic. 

The exterior inclosed stairway, or ‘“smoke-proof 
tower,” completely separated from the building by 
a fire wall, is the safest medium for moving people 
downward, because it cannot be seriously obstructed 
by smoke from a fire on a lower floor. As such stair 
way must be reached from each floor by means of 
an outside balcony, they are generally not suitable 
for every-day use. They are desirable as emergency 
exits in high buildings, especially where there is in- 
flammable material. Some laws require this type oi 
stairway under certain conditions. ; 

The interior inclosed stairway, commonly found 
in modern buildings, is surrounded by fire-resisting 
walls or partitions, the entrance at each floor being 
protected by a fire door. Such stairways are efficient 
both as fire exits and for every-day use. They are 
not quite so safe, in case of fire, as an outside inclosed 
stairway, because they may be obstructed by smoke 
if a door is left open. 

pen stairways and elevator shafts cannot be de- 
pended upon as fire exits. They act as flues and 
quickly spread the fire from one floor to the next 
In new buildings of more than two or 
open stairs should not be permitted 
buildings it 1s advisable 


three stories 
In existing 
especially if there are a con 
siderable number of occupants, to enclose the stair- 
ways with fire-resisting partitions. Such inclosures 
not only safeguard the occupants, but also protect the 
building and its occupants by preventing the rapid 
from one floor to another. In the case 
stairs, the inclosure should include a 
passageway on each floor, from the foot of one stair 
to the top of the ne> 





I nre 


{ 
of single-run 


<t stair, so persons may go from 
the upper floors to the street without leaving the 
inclosure 


1 ide open stalrwavs, fo. vel eral 1iS¢ are often 
seen on two or three story factories. These are bet 
{ cits case of fire, than the ordinary fire escap 
| : 


he occupants are accustomed to using ther 


mach outside stairwa 


y should, if possible, be cover‘: d 


Vv a rool keep off snow and rain. Windows shou 
be proates \Vooden stairways are not recommen 
thev 1 e frequent inspection, and repair er rep! 
ment when thev begin to rot. 


The so-c: 


illed stairway-tvpe fire 
outside 


is sim? 
stairway for emergency use. Many fire es 
capes built only “to comply with the law” she 


eral or all of the following defects: 


scape 1s 
CrC ape 


Flimsy construc 
tion, excessive openings between platform bars, in 
accessibility from workrooms or public passageways 
lack of fireproof windows to protect against fire in 
lower stories, lack of extension to street level, use on 
high buildings where height causes panic, unsafe con 
dition caused by lack of maintenance, snow and ic 
other obstructions. Fire escapes are open to 
the following general objections, as compared with 
inclosed stairways: They furnish no protection to 


also 





oe 
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property; they add nothing to the convenience of 
the building for daily use, and, being never used 
except in emergency, when emergency and panic 
come the occupants often forget or do not know how 
to use them. 

It is nevertheless true that a stairway fire escape 
—preferably called an outside stairway—if properly 
designed, located, constructed and protected, is a safe 
efficient exit. 


Number and Character of Exits 


The National Fire Protection Association recom- 
mends as follows: Two means of exit remote from 
each other must be provided from every building or 

eetion. Above the second Aoor one of these must 

be an inside stairway or a smoke-proof tower, and 
the other may be an inside stairway or a smoke-proof 
tower or a horizontal exit or an outside stairway. 
except that where a building or section has horizon- 
tal exits to two or more buildings or sections, 1n or 
through each of which access may be had to an in- 
side stairway or a smoke-proof tower, no inside stair, 
smoke-proof tower or outside stairway need be pro- 
vided. 


Exits shall be so arranged with regard to fi 


oors 
that there are no pockets or dead ends of appreciable 
size in which persons might be trapped. 

[Doors O1\ ing access to means of egress must swing 
with the travel or slide across the travel. and there 
should be no obstructions to stairs or on stairs or on 
landings: provided also, that swinging doors during 
their swing shall preferably not reduce the effectiy 
width of the stairs or landings, and that swinging 
doors when open shall not interfere with the full use 
of stairs 

The distance from anv point where a person may 
work to the nearest available exit shall not exceed: 


High hazard occupancy ............ 1 ft. 
Infdammable material) 

Moderat« hazard occupanc\ ahcien ae irae ie waned LO ft 
(\Moderately combustible) 

Low hazard occupan - ee as FSO 


Practically incombustible ) 
Widths of Exits 


lhe number of persons in any building, or on any 
floor thereof, should not be greater than the saber 
which can leave the building safely in case of fire. 
The number of persons who can safelv occupy a 
building depends upon the aggregate width of exits. 
Neglect of this obvious fact was principally respon- 
sible for the loss of lives in a New York factory 
fire, where there were two or three hundred em- 
plovees on one floor with only two narrow stairways 
and ene poorly constructed fire escape 


Exit Signs and Lights 


Exit signs should be freely used to guide persons 
toward safe exits, especially those of emergency char- 
acter. When used at night, such signs should be 
illuminated or a light should be placed over each 
sign. Such lights should preferably be on a separate 
circuit One member reports the use of illuminated 
arrows. pointing toward the exit, connected with the 
fire alarm circuit. 


Red signs and lights have commonly been used to 
indicate exits. Some safety engineers, however, now 
suggest that, as these signs and lights lead to safety 
and not to danger, green should be used. A whit 
sign on a green background is better than green on 

It is essential to keep all exits free from obstruc- 
tions and ready for use at all times. Passagewavs 
of ample width should always be maintained, leading 
to emergency as well as to regular exits; white lines 
painted on the floor, may be used to indicate passage 
ways. The windows and doors leading to emergenc: 
exits should be frequently inspected and tested to 
make sure that they will open easily. “Panic bolts,” 
which open by simply pressing against a bar or plate, 
are recommended for exit doors used by a consider 
able number of persons. 

Lives have been lost by fire even in buildings fairl, 
well equipped with exits, because the occupants on 
upper floors did not know of the fire until it was too 
late to get out. To prevent this a reliable alarm sys 
tem is necessary. 
electro-mechanical bells or horns, on a oe | circuit, 
or combination open and closed circuits of the New 
Jersey type. These bells or horns conde be suff 
cient, in number and size, to be heard throughout th: 
building above the noise of machinery. Thev should 
indicate, by the number of strokes or blasts, the sta 
tion or floor from which the alarm was turned in 
lor detailed specifications for such alarm systems 
consult the requirements of the New York Industrial 
Board and the New Jersey Department of | say 

Open circuit alarm systems are frequently found 


and some of them have doubtless he Iped to save lives 
ee 


The best is a system of electric or 


from fire. Such svstems cannot be recommendes 
general use, because if the battery or other source of 
electric energy fails, or if the circuit is broken, no 
warning is given: If a fire should then occur, tl 

system would be inoperative when most needed 
\\ here an O 


pen circuit system has been installed. it 
Is essential t 


test it at least once cach day, and to 
watch carefully the batteries and connections 
Mechanical gongs, operated by pulling a wire or 
chain, are sometimes used in small factories where 
the hazar 


) 
1 
} 


does not seem to justify the cost of 2 


high-grade electric system Such gongs must be 
placed in a vertical line, one on each floor, all operated 


simultaneously by pulling a wire which runs throug! 


all floors. The wire should be inclosed in a pipe. or 
otherwise guarded, so it will not become arte 
broken, or bent \larms of this tvpe also require 


frequent inspection to make sure that they are in 
good order. Such alarms, however, are not generally 
recommended ; some States prohibit them. 

It is not generally considered advisable to use the 
same bells for fire alarm and general call purposes 
The alarm system should, however, be used when 
ever a drill is held. 

In very noisy or hazardous plants, automatic cir 
cuit breakers and engine stops are often ple 
with the alarm system, to shut down some or all ¢ 
the machinery when an alarm is given. The lighting 9 
circuit, and the operation of elevators and fire pumps, 
should, of course, not be interrupted. If the engine 
is shut down while the machines are running care 
must be taken to disconnect each machine befor 
starting the engine again. 

A fire alarm system is valuable, not only for get- 
ting people out of the building, but also for summon- 
ing the private fire fighting brigade. 
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Meeting the Public in the Commercial Office’ 


The Progress That Has Been Made in the Past Two Decades 
By JOHN H. GHEGAN 


Adjuster, Kings County Lighting Company, Brooklyn 


\Who shall meet the consumer? 
sent the company ? 


Who shall repre- 
The effort to remove the preju 
dice in the mind of the consumer against corporations 
is being strenuously pressed and at this particular 
time there is evidence of greater progress made than 
has been the case at any time during the last two 
decades. This condition 1s larg¢ ly due to the recor 
struction following the war and it is incumbent upon 
public utilities to take ad- 
vantage of the popular 


show great consideration for its consumers. ‘The ef 
forts under the former system did not produce th: 
desired results, and it was only upon the institution 
of the adjuster’s office that satisfactory results were 
obtained. 

The spirit of the complainant is contagious and 1f 
the office arrangement is such that the criticism of 
the consumer is overheard by others at first having 

no idea of calling on thi 





trend of thought in order : 
to remove to a large de- | 
gree the well-established |} 
mistrust, doubt and an- ff 
tagonism, against the cor- 
poration. 

I think we will all agree 
that just now, when pub 
lic service corporations 
are putting forth every ef- 
fort to gain the good-will 
of the public, educating 
them in- public utility 
problems endeavor- 
ing to interest them to the 


and 


extent of investing their 
savings in stocks ot these their support 
corporations, it is most 


important that every con- 
sideration be given to the 





Jt is from a wide experience 
that Mr. Ghegan speaks. 
the personal knowledge of the 
editor, has created for the com- 
pany with which he is associated 
hundreds of friends, and these 


friends are active, not passive, in 


Mr. Ghegan is there a dozen ways 


public 


— utility to voice 
their criticism, it invari 
ably will be found that 


complaints will be regis 
tered by parties who en- 
tered the with no 
idea whatsoever of 
ing such complaint. 

The idea of bringing the 
caller into a private office 
setting him at and 
earnestly inquiring as to 
the cause of his visit, had 
a very good effect. The 
consumer, who had called 
expecting curt attention 
and small consideration, 
found, to his surprise, 
that he was not going to 
be treated in that manner. 


office 


mak 


He, to 


ease 


As an adjuster 





and immediately became 
consumer who finds his from Sunday.—Editor. more reasonable and en- 
way to the company’s of- tered his protest in a 
fice, no matter what the | quiet, businesslike way 
purpose of his visit might | The matter could then be 
be. He has called for a 





specific purpose and he is 

entitled to the courtesy and consideration that would 
be extended him if he is! 
of any merchant. 


comed 


to visit the establishment 
There he knows he would be wel 
\\ hy should we not do the same: 

fhe impression given by 
visitor reflects whole policy of the con 
its relation to the community it serves 
sary, then, 


were 


the one who receives the 
the 
How neces 
that the first impression be one that will 
lence of good intention, good-will and a 


convey Cvit | 
ay “EG ea. Se h: ill at o1 

desire to please—an impression that will at once put 

the visitor at ease and one that will immediately 


establish the first step toward friendly relations 
one of the first arrangements 
made by Ralph Elsman, our president, when he be 
came manager some four years ago, was to set apart 
an office for the reception of the visitor who felt h 
had a grievance against the company. Recognizing 
the importance of this work, Mr. Elsman selected a 
man whose experience and qualifications justified 
him for the position and to whom he gave the title 
of “adjuster.” 

It was a decided change from the company’s for- 
mer policy, although it had at all times endeavored to 


In our company, 


*Paper read at commercial section meeting of the Empire 
State Gas and Electric Association. 


easily adjusted because of 
the fact that the 
had been brought to a receptive frame of mind 


l, and 
the case settled, would leave well pleased with the 


interview and with an entirely diffe rent opinion of 
the ; 


visitor 


gas company 


Business of Making Friends 


Phe adjuster made if his busine ss to make friends 


veryone who entered his office and it was not 
long before the people in the Su] plied by u 
that the Kings County Lighting Company was 


ving a square deal to all. 


district 
knew 


In the matter of bill complaints we devised 
tem whereby 3 


comp!| i 


a complete record of the consumer’s 
int is made from the time of its re ception to 
its final disposition, giving all information gathered 
by the inspector who, on his visit to the consumer's 
premises, carefully inspected the meter, house piping 
and any appliances in use, often instructing the con- 
sumer in the proper use of these appliances, and en 
deavoring in every way to leave the consumer satis 
fied before completing his inspection. This informa- 
tion is forwarded in a general report to the consumer, 
accompanied by a card showing him how to read 
the meter. 


This little card has done wonders in keeping down 
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complaints, particularly where errors occurred in 


reading, or on bills which were for a longer period 
than the 
Other complaints of poor service, hookkeeping 


usual monthly term. 


ther reasonable and unreason- 
the 


handled by the adjuster’s office, in a careful, courte- 


errors and the many 


able complaints received by company, are all 
ous and interested manner, and in no case is a con- 
sumer allowed to feel that his complaint has not been 
carefully looked into and, whenever the case demands 
it, proper adjustment is promptly made. Whenever 
it is found the fault lies with the company a letter 
of regret is immediately sent to the consumer. 

This personal contact with an employee who show: 
a desire to aid the consumer, and who feels it his 


duty to place “service” above everything else, 1s 
bound to create a good and lasting impression upon 
the visitor which in time will rebound to the benefi: 
of the company. 

lhe dissatisfied consumer of to-day, handled prop- 


erly, is the friend of to-morrow. 
Visit Presents an Opportunity 


The visit of a consumer to the 


affords an exccllent opportunity for the comnany to 
State its position direct to the user of its product. [1 
is an opportunity for us to present our problems end 


to impress upon the mind of the caller the fact that 
the company fully realizes the value of the 
public good-will, and is at all times trying to gain 
this most tluable asset, for the closer the relation- 
ship between the company and its patrons the bette: 
it will be for both. The public is gradually becon 
more f he pub tility « 5, d 
no doubt, to 1 publicity given our problems 
to mvt nd, t is one of he « ta | best \ 
ot eacl I eople 1 u ea it 
b > t 1) muITTes = treat? ) + 
storing ] fiden radua 
the public mind of the antagonism which has 
long been a barrier to our progress 

We must show every consid on to the 
sumer, so that when he has been educated to 
degree we can get a proper and equitable sol 
of the problems so vitally ir portant to a yu 
utility companies 

\ capable man in the office then can be a very 


this result. 
therefore. that the con 


one who is conversant wit! 


portant factor in establishing 


It is absolute ly necessary, 
sumer should be met by 
the affairs of the company, its policy, 


its problems. 
and its system, in ord 


er for him to properly enlig! 
; the same time grasp the oppor 
tunity of educating him on those matters upon which 
he is not informed. 

To do this satisfactorily to all 
opinion : 


ite 


the consumer and at 


concerned, in my 
requires more than the efforts of 
bov or a minor clerk. 

The adjuster himself must know his work—he 
must be a student of human nature—he must observe 
the golden rule. placing himself in the position of 
the complainant and, last but not least, he must be 
endowed with an unlimited amount of patience. 


an office 


Heating Engineers Hold Interesting Meeting 
at Cleveland 

The American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers held its semi-annual meeting from June 
14 to June 17 at Cleveland. Unusually good and val- 
uable papers were presented in the professional ses 
sions. 

\t the opening session, all visiting engineers were 
greeted by F. G. Phegley, president of the Ohio 
chapter. As the papers deal with questions and 
problems confronting men in the public utility ser 
vice, attention should be given to them and if pos 
sible, each one should be read carefully. 

\ tentative code for the testing of lew pressure 
heating systems for residences and smal! buildings 
was presented by L. A. Harding. The code 
include methods of calculating essential quantities 
entering into a heating system, but it was voted that 
the question of design of the system be referred t 
other the efforts being concentrated in 
formulating a simple and uniform method of testing 

\t the air-conditioning session, papers were reac 
by Ray Powers, U.S. Department of Agriculture, on 
oat Irving Fruits and Vegetables”: A. \W. Lissauer on 
“Drving as an Air-Conditioning Problem”; A. | 
Stacey, Jr.. on “Resistance of Materials to the Fiow 
of Air.” In Mr. Lissauer’s radient 
heat drier was introduced along with cited results of 
the advantages of the method over old methods. con 
| and detail 
s of the convected vs 


was to 


committees, 


] 


paper, a new 





“uISssi|en consideration of the 


relative advantage radiant-heat 


~ 


tacey described the testing equipment use 
in determining the resistance to the flow of 
through various materials used as dry filter 
removi f carbon particles from the ait lest re 
sults were given and formulas developed t e ti 
resistance loss fo iterials Ine conclusions ottered 
were 1) | t resis 1 1 fil t sd 
\"\ elocity ( throu t 
¢ in } + \ t¢ 1 1 
1, ad t\ : t } eS 
ce oxin (y¢ cent ( n 
) T ( \"\ ] 
ession d } 
I ‘ t | e ( sa 
| Sanniv” ia 4 ‘ my eS 
1 seen eae gas etro] ‘ “a d 
We S nd the possib s of mse y 
the fucl Special attention was given to ce 
St! nd operation of coke ovens, coke pre \ 
tion and yields from one ton of coal he possibil 
ties of coke as domestic fuel were also ¥1y en, the 
society going on record as in favor of a greater pro 
duction of coke and increas ng its use as a domesti 
uel for heating purposes. 
Il. A. Alt, of Shanghai. China, described circul 


tion troubles met in a hot-water heating installation 

a bank building. In a paper prepared by A. \\ 
lLuck, hot-water heating problems were also ex- 
plained, particularly how to pass hot-water flow and 
return mains under a girder and the circulation of 
water below the boiler level. 

A. A. Adler and J. A. Donnelly presented a paper 
on Fractional Distribution in Pi 


Two-! ipe Gravity 


Steam-Heating Systems. 
The paper of Thomason King gave some valuable 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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Problems of Marketing By-Product Coke 


How the Indianapolis Company Meets This Question 


The romantic story of the planning of a great co- 
operative by-product coke plant in Indianapolis 1s 
being told to Hoosiers and particularly to the thou 
sands of patrons of the Citizens Gas Company, of 
Indianapolis, in a new series of “tell the public” 
statements, which are being issued by the Indiana 
gas company, following the decision of the [Public 
Service Commission of Indiana to increase rates of 
the utility from 60 cents a thousand cubic feet to 99 
cents a thousand feet. During the long controversy 
before the Indiana commission, as will be remem- 
bered by those who followed the course of these in- 
teresting gas events through the columns of the 
JoURNAL a discussion arose over the problem of dis 
posing of the vast piles of coke the Citizens Company 
had on hand following the letdown in industry im 
mediately after the war period. Because these piles 
of coke were evaluated at one price for rate-making 
purposes and at another basis for purposes of book- 
keeping after the rate-making case apparently had 
been concluded, much difficulty arose in Indianapoli- 
and the Citizens Company found the spotlight oi 
pitiless publicity turned on its piles in sucl 
manner that it was embarrassing. 

Problems of marketing, 
the company was 


sales agenc\ 


coke 


criticisms of the fact that 
selling only through a specific 
resulting in higher prices to the con 


sumers—and other similar considerations eventually 
led the Indiana company to begin a new series of 
explanations of coke problems to its own public 


hese explanations are of intense interest to gasn 
everywhere, since they discuss directly many of 


unusual problems that have been approached by the 


gas industry generally in the United States and els 
where. 

For some time the Citizens Company has been p 
paring the way for this series, by genera! groups of 


advertisements, designed directly to sell coke. One 
of these ads was characteristic as follows’ 

“We have 
uct coke 1s cheaper 
than the other higher grades of fuel.‘ 
that the consumer actually pays for fixed carbon an‘ 
that ash is material under all 
and that volatile matter is waste material under prac: 
tical conditions obtaining in the consumer's 
Only by reducing all solid fuel to fixed carbon content 
can comparisons in price be made. 

“It is not our purpose to carry this comparison 
further. We do not say that no bituminous coals 
might sometimes show a lower price per ton of fixed 
carbon than by-product coke, though we doubt 
whether any would do so on analysis at the present 
relative prices. 

‘However, there is another side of the fuel ques- 
tion which involves considerations of health, aesthet- 
ics and economics. We mean the cleanliness of the 
fuel used. 

“Considering first the handling of the fuel in the 
house—by-product coke easily leads all other solid 


viven some facts to show that by-prod- 
per ton of actual etfective fuel 
\Ve showea 


waste circumstance: 


1 
Wome 


fuels in cleanliness. When put in the cellar there 13 
less black dust to settle over everything and to pen- 
¢trate into the upper parts of the house than there 1s 
in the case of any other fuel, with the occasional ex- 
ception of anthracite coal. When the ashes are re- 
moved from the stove or furnace there is less dusty 
waste material to be handled than there is in the case 
of any other fuel, with the exception of the highest 
grades of lump Pocahontas coal. Here is the 
of clear gain in cleanliness in the home. 

“When the fuel is burned by-product coke makes 
no smoke. This cleanly quality is found in no coal 
except anthracite. Smoke is least with the best grades 
of Pocahontas and increases rapidly with the lower 
grades of bituminous coal. 

“Smoke means throat and lung troubles for the 
greater part of the population of a smoky city. Smoke 
means dirty draperies, carpets, upholstering and 
clothing, with consequent high costs for cleaning and 
lack of cleanliness even after bearing 


way 


such expense 
Smoke means waste of a large proportion of the fuel 
which is purchased in the form of coal. 

“A smoky city is caused chiefly by smoky homes— 
not by smoky factories. The factories run 
and winter, but the smoke nuisance is vastly 
in winter than in summer. 

‘Each householder may increase the cleanliness of 


summer 


greater 


his own home by using by-product coke. At the 
same time he contributes his mite toward the redue 
tion of the smoke nuisance and by his example gradu 


ally inere ases the use of smokeless fue & 


his advertisement was directed, in general. to re- 


leve the i 


ipression that unusual profits existed be 


tween the producer of coke and the retaile1 
‘We cannot dictate resale prices for our products.” 
he ad concluded, “but we are advised by the follow 
ing dealers that they will offer our coke during the 
- 7 | f \] 4 = 7 ‘ + ~ - . 
nonth ot av at prices not exceeding $11.75 a ton. 
Bee ‘ 
Chen followed a long list of Indianapolis coal dealers 
hen came the series aimed to correct manv mis 


taken impressions of the public about the coke busi 


ness, and its by-product gas. ‘Problems of the By 
ri. ) : ” , ° st 
Product Coking Business” are the headlines for the 
statements, one of which devoted itself entirely to 


“The Market 

The next “problem of the by-product coking 
ness” took the form of “ 
Sales Organization.” 


for ( oke.’ 
bust- 
f the 


further Consideration « 
It follows: , 
“\Ve explained what was considered essential in an 
organization to sell our coke, in our statement vester 
day. We now want to tell what policy was actually 
adopted and why : 
‘l. It happens that every other by coke 
plant in the United States has adopted the policy oi 
employing 3 commission house to sell its coke—ex 
cept one Rich has a market for its entire output 
within a few miles of its ovens and two others which 
likewise have markets near at hand and at the same 
time make little or no metallurgical coke. Some cok 
plants are owned by companies which have efficien 


product 
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coal sales organizations of their own, yet employ 
special coke sales agencies to handle their coke. The 
largest of all by-product coke concerns owns this 
single plant which markets practically its whole out- 
put in its immediate neighborhood, yet this large 
concern employs commission houses to market the 
output of its other plants. This company did not 
adopt such a policy because others did so, but the 
fact that the practice has been so widely adopted in 
the industry is impressive. 

“2. This company found that complete sales organ- 
izations were already in existence, which possessed 
all of the qualities of the coke sales organization 
which was described yesterday. These agencies were 
found to have widely established business connec 
tions and handled other products which fitted in well 
with coke. We also learned that many foundrymen 
had a distinct preference for buying both pig iron and 
coke from the same concern, so that responsibility 
could not be shifted if the materials did not produce 
good results. A house that handled pig iron and 
other foundry supplies was best adapted to sell met- 
allurgical coke as well. Although its pig-iron busi- 
ness would be relatively more important than its coke 
business, the two lines are so interdependent that 
neither could be neglected in favor of the other and 
one could not be pushed without the other. 

“3. Instead of developing an expensive sales and 
credit organization which would be only partially 
employed, or instead of undertaking to secure an 
agency for pig iron and other foundry supplies to 
keep such an organization properly employed, we 
selected a certain well-known pig iron house to sel! 
our coke on commission. This selection was made 
after careful consideration of the relative advantages 
oftered by other houses. We selected a house which 
was strongly represented and sold a very heavy ton- 
nage of pig iron throughout the section in whicl 
coke from an Indianapolis plant could be sold most 
advantageously. It was a house which had been found 
to have the largest coke trade in the most popular 
brand of beehive coke in districts most nearly tribu- 
tary to Indianapolis. It was a house which also stood 
high for honorable dealing with its customers and 
which had financial strength sufficient to carry out its 
obligations to its clients. How we have succeeded 
in distributing our coke and in collecting our mone 
for it, will be told in our next statement.” 

Then came the “Disposition of Coke Through Sales 
\gency,’ a clear and forceful exposition of whv the 
company saw fit to use a sales agency, in the distri 
bution of its principal product. 

hat statement is to be followed by others. It al 
ready has attracted attention in the field supplied by 
the big gas company. 

Chat this sort of a campaign gradually must bring 
results has already been shown in the case of the 
Citizens Gas Company by the fact that it won its 
recent rate case before the Indiana commission. 
against determined opposition. <A similar result has 
been apparent from the various “tell the public” cam- 
paigns, carried on in other parts of Indiana bv the 
Indiana committee on utility information. As an 
example of how newspapers are obtaining a better 
utility viewpoint than formerly, because of this type 
of education, is the following editorial from the Fort 
\Vavne (Ind.) News: 

“Local candidates who assure the public that thes 


will lower the price of gas in Fort Wayne if elected. 
deserve to be defeated as unconscionable dema- 
gogues. Jor the power does not lie in their hands 
and they know it. A mayor has no more power tc 
fix gas rates than freight rates. 

“In this connection it is decidedly interesting to 
note that the rate-fixing body, the State Utilities 
Commission, has just issued an order granting the 
Citizens Gas Company of Indianapolis an increase of 
50 per cent over its present price. It has not done 
this thing for the reason that it loves the gas com- 
pany, either. Indeed. Glenn Van Auken, the Demo- 
cratic member of the board who wrote the opinion, 
does not spare the gas company. This favorable ac- 
tion is taken reluctantly by the commission for the 
reason it is satisfied that the company cannot possibly 
make both ends meet at the present time if the cur- 
rent rates are maintained. The commission has gone 
into the question of cost of production very carefully 
and exhaustively. and it has ascertained that an in- 
crease is necessary. So an increase is, therefore, 
granted. If it were not, the gas company would be 
forced into the hands of a receiver and an added bur- 
den thus be placed upon the consumers. For inthe last 
analysis each added cost of production is ultimately 
absorbed by the patrons of the company. ‘The money 
that makes gas companies possible comes from the 
people and anything that tends to lessen production 
redounds to the advantage of the people in a State 
where an honest public service commission is on the 
job. One is on the job in Indiana and it is most cer- 
tainly not taking orders from demagogues who at- 
tempt to break into public office by promising what 
they do in the matter of securing lower rates. If it 
finds that Fort \Vayne is entitled to a better rate. 
Fort Wayne will get it. but otherwise not.” 


May Reduce Gas Rates 


boston, Mass.—Citizens of East Boston Newton, 
\Vatertown and Quincy may get the price they have 
to pay for gas reduced by from 5 to 10 cents per 1,900 
u. ft. because of lower operating costs. 

This was indicated at a hearing recently when 
Dana B. Barnum, vice-president of the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Light Company, requested the Public 
Utilities Department to approve new contracts be 
tween that and the local concerns under which the 
latter would have their costs reduced. 

Kepresentative William H. Hearn, speaking for the 
consumers of East Boston, thought the 10-cent reduc- 
tion to 80 cents to the East Boston company insuffi- 
cient, and held that the company should get its 
for 75 cents per 1,000 cu. ft., and pass on the full 
duction to the consumer. 

Mr. Hearn pointed out that the East Boston rate 
was increased from 60 cents to 90 cents in 1918, and 
he said that costs of operation have decreased since 
that time to a sufficient extent to justify more than 
the 10-cent reduction, on which the companies are 
agreed. 


on 
5a5 
= 
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Officials of cities and towns in Greater Boston de- 
clared that they intend to take steps to have gas 
prices reduced. These prices, they say, were pushed 
up with promise of a decrease when conditions per- 
mitted. Living costs have fallen as a whole, but gas 
and electric light charges remain at the peak. 
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The Service Charge 
The leading article this week, which is a discussion 
of the service charge by William L. Ransom, will cer 
tainly appeal to gasmen everywhere, for there is no 
more :mportant subject before the industry at the pres 
ent time. Mr. Ransom, a deep student of everything 
that affects this field, has prepared a clear, concise 


Statement of :ust what the service charge amounts to, 


and gasmen will do wel! to study it carefully. The 
AMERICAN Gas JOURN et, 
. _ : AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL has only one regret, < the 
SERVICE CHARGE AS A Part oF Gas Rat By : aig? : 7 regret, om -™ 
ete cases, Maeda 5+ 1s that it was impossible, through space limitations, to 
print this article in full. Mr. Ransom went into the 
PROTECTION OF LIFE AGAINST FIRE .. 99 ~ subject exhaustively, and his list of decisions that have 


been given in all sections of the countrv is of great 
MEETING THE PUBLIC IN THE COMMERCIAL OFFICI value. But, despite this, the JourNat feels that it has 

» - me Sa *? ; ; 

By Tore GitBGAN |... ccc ccccus ih rod . SL rendered a real service to not only the industrv but te 
the millions who depend on gas, in that it has been able 
PROBLEMS OF MARKETING By-Propuct Cox! - ad 4 bli ; : 

o publish a part of Mr. Ransom’s paper. 


fad ‘ ’ 
I? pITORTALS 2 6 lhe service charge, as Mr. Ransom points out, is not 


an additional charge to the consumer; rather it is an 
Pupitic Urinities Securities MARKET Report... 41. Integral part of the cost that should be borne by indi 
| viduals. Surely it is equitable; and, in fact, after a 
News OF THE Gas INDUSTRY ............ .2..+ 42) study of Mr. Ransom’s paper no one can feel that the 
service charge is not the most fair method of determin 
ing the price that each individual consumer should pay. 
The day is coming when gas companies will be forced 
to install a service charge, if only to protect the con 
sumer of average means. As Mr. Ransom has pointed 
out, it is the clerk, the laborer, etc., who will benefit by 
this service charge, and the cost will be placed on those 
who are more freely supplied with this world’s goods 
and accordingly in a better position to pay. 
Then, too, there is the industrial factor to be consic- 
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ered. In ordinary ccmmercial pursuits a quantity buyer 


Thi 


But.in the gas industry, 


always is in a position to commond a better price. 
is only obeying a natural law. 
certainly so far 2s New York State is concerned, it mat 
ters not whet quantity of gas is consumed, no advan- 
tages are offered. 

Those who are charged with this important matter 
of rate making will do well to study the discussion as 
set forth by Mr. Ransom, for surely the service charge 
is the very basis of the structure of rate making. Te 
our way of thinking, the service charge will soon be 
found to be nation-wide in the gas industry. 


Duty on Oil 

Gasmen generally are interested in the action that the 
national legislature will take regarding the placing of a 
tariff on Mexican oil. There is no way of telling just 
what the result will be, although oilmen who are inter- 
ested in the development of wells in Mexico declare that 
a tariff will have only one result: that of advancing the 
price of domestic oil and causing the exhaustion of the 
supply at a much earlier date than has been anticipated. 

While it is true that the price of oil has declined con- 
siderably during the past few months, there is no assur- 
ance that this price will be continued after contracts 
expire. Some of these contracts do not become effective 
until the middle of the summer, and by that time the 
tariff is expected to be in force. So perhaps for many 
companies there is no need to worry over the future; 
but there are many other companies that have not yet 
arranged for a supply of oil for the coming year, and 
these are the ones that face a serious situation. 

It is to be hoped that some expression will be forth- 
coming from the 


industry regarding this important 


question. 


Service Charge as a Part of Gas Rate 


(Continued from page 32.) 


rate. Nearly all of the commissions endorse and ad- 
vise this form of rate as the preferable form of grad- 
uated rate for gas in many of their communities, and 


-* : . l- @ 
uphold it against any complaint. 


The Recommendations of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities 


One of the most censtructive and scientific discus 
sions of the whole subject is to be found in the report 
of the Massachusetts Department cf Public Utilities 
to the Massachusetts Legislature on Jan. 5, 1921, 
dealing with the desirability of a service charge as 
a part of the required rate for gas and electricity 
We quote from that comprehensive discussion as 
follows: 

“Within recent years, in recognition of the fact 
that a customer having a service connection and 
r-eter installation but using little or no gas imposes 
on the company a definite and ascertainable expense 


which may not be compensated by the value of the 
gas consumed at the established maximum price, 
minimum monthly charges have been introduced. 
But such minimum charges (rarely exceeding 50 
cents a month) yield in revenue only their excess 
over the value of the gas actually consumed, an 
amount usually negligible. Their chief importance 
has been to discourage those who intend to make no 
substantial use of gas from becoming or remaining 
customers, and thereby protect the company and 
its other customers from a needless investment ana 
operating expense 

“If it be assumed that the only just and reasonable 
rate is a uniform price or rate for each and every 
cubic foot of gas or kilowatt hour of electricity sup- 
plied a customer regardless of every other consid- 
eration, obviously there is no justification for a ser- 
vice charge. But this is not the conclusion of those 
who have studied and investigated the subject most 
thoroughly, not in the interest of the companies but 
rather of their customers. While the department 
is by no means of the opinion that service charges 
should be indiscriminately adopted, yet it is con- 
vinced that such a charge may not only be justified 
under some circumstances but perhaps be the only 
practicable means of adjusting fairly the relative pay- 
ments which customers should make for the 
vices respectively rendered them.” 


ser- 


The Rate for Gas Service Need Not Be Merely a 
“Flat” Rate 


The suggestion that the Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York State has not heen empowered 
to authorize or permit anything but a “flat” rate for 
utility service. runs counter to the whole history of 
rate-making. j 

lor many years it has been the elementary concept 
in rate-making that rates may and should vary with 
the quantities, costs and other conditions of service 
or example, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has power to fix a “maximum rate” for the carriage 
of commodities, but that does not mean that a hun 
dredweight of potatoes in carload lots must be at 
the same rate as the same quantity in less than car 
load lots. Lemons in trainloads get a lower rate per 
thousand than lemons in carloads or less 

In railroad 
maximum” 
and 


transportation, 


call 


“just and reasonable 
rates for the prescribing of grada- 


tions ditferential 


rates known as “class rates, 
“commodity rates,” “concentration rates.” “local 
rates, “joint or through rates.” “group rates.” and 


the like, the legality of all of which has been upheld, 
under commission regulation. 
Natural gas rates vary, 


under commission orders, 
with the quantity used. 


The rates charged for water, by most municipali- 
ties, are not uniform per gallon or cubic foot. The 
municipality does not charge as much for delivering 
10,000 gal. per month to one consumer as for deliver- 
ing 100 gal. to each of ten consumers. The rate per 
unit of quantity varies with the quantity used. 

Electric rates vary with the quantity used, the 
maximum demand put upon the system within « 
given period, the time of day when the individual 


consumer’s maximum demand arises with relation 


to the “peak” demand of all other consumers, and 
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other factors. “Block” and “step” and “scale” rates 
are the familiar practice of the industry. 

Telephone companies, in many communities, make 
a monthly charge per customer, for ‘‘readiness-to 
serve” and ‘consumer costs,” and then charge a given 
sum per telephone call made by that patron. 

Fxcursion rates and party rates are common on 
railroads. Certain classes of services incidental to 
transportation are paid for separately per passenger 
or per unit transported, instead of being included in 
the “quantity” rate for the carriage. The “two-part” 
rate for transportation has long been sanctioned. as 
it has been in the gas and electric industry. 

All of these forms of rates have been authorized 
or approved by the regulatory commissions, under 
statutory provisions not nearly so clear and explicit 
as those of the public service commissions law. 

It should be kept in mind that it is not the purpose 
or effect of regulatory statutes such as the public 
service commissions law to take away from public 
service companies their common-law right to classify 
their service and initiate just and reasonable rates 
therefor. The company promulgates rates and 
changes them, on its own initiative, by filing sched- 
ules on the statutory notice, or by complaint to the 
commission if the situation is such as to require af- 
firmative action by the commission before the pro 
posed rate can take effect. The company initiates its 
rates; the commission reviews and revises them if 
need therefor arises. If any rate or form of rate pro- 
mulgated by the company is too high or in anywise 
in violation of law, the commission may fix a new 
rate for such service or require a reclassification or 
changed basis of gradation. The rates for gas service 
shall be “not more than allowed by law or by order 
of the commission.” The initiating of just and proper 
rates remains, however, with the company, and there 
is nothing in the statute which require a “flat” rate 
or prohibits a two-part rate or any other form of 
gradation in charges. 


The “Service Charge” Does Not Discriminate 
Against Any Class of Consumers 
The burden of the complaint sometimes made when 


the “service charge” form of rate is first introduced 
in a community, is that it places undue burdens upon 
poor people and small consumers, and discriminates 
unjustly against them. 

In the first place, it may be brought again | 
that neither at common law nor under the st 


there any requirement that the sums paid by all con 


tO mine 


atute 1s 


sumers for utilitv service shall be uniform, in amount 
or per commodity unit. Gradations in unit rates, or 
variations in the basis of charge which produce dif 
ferences in the cost of service if calculated in terms 
of the commodity unit. are not unjust o1 unlawful 
per se, but have been held by the court of appeals to 
be non-discriminatory and a sound “business prin 
cipal of general application.” Only undue and un 
justifiable gradations in the unit charge are con- 
demned, as we have seen from the decisions cited. 
Whether a particular difference in unit charge, as 
between two or more consumers, is undue and un 
reasonable, is a question of fact and rate-making pol 
icv entrusted to the commission. 

In the second place, many of the commissions have 
held that a rate for gas service which does not include 





a service charge is unjustly discriminatory and prefer 
ential, in that such a form of rate compels the con- 
stant user of gas, and those who use it in large quanti 
ties. to bear an undue proportion of the costs of dis 
tribution, making the large and constant users of gas 
pay, not only the cost of serving them, but also 4 
large share of the cost of keeping gas service con- 
stantly available to those who use it intermittently, 
or not at all, or only in very small quantities. The 
correctness of this commission conclusion we shal! 
endeavor to demonstrate herein. 

As to the non-discriminatory character of a rate 
which includes a service charge, three things may 
be preliminarily noted: 

Such a form of rate applies equally and impartially 
to all consumers, each paying the same sum of money 
for the same things; i. e., each consumer pays th« 
amount of the service charge each month for the com- 
pany’s readiness to serve him and for its expenses 
in serving him; each consumer pays in addition the 
same unit price per thousand cubic feet for whatever 
quantity of ga she uses. 

\s I have shown, these “consumer costs” y 
company vary in amount with the number of con 
sumers, not with the quantity of 
the manufacturing costs vary in amount with the 
quantity of gas sold. Therefore, to apportion these 
charges “per consumer” and to require them to be 
paid “per consumer” and not per unit of quantity 
actually consumed, conforms to the actualities of 
cost. 


of a yas 


gas sold, whereas 


No decision of court or commision that has come 
to my attention has ever held that there is anything 
unjust, unreasonable or discriminatory about a rate 
promulgated in such form as to make each consumer 
pay his own way—the cost of furnishing him the ser- 
vice which he receives. 


The Absence of a Service Charge or Equivalent 
Gradation of Rate Is Discriminatory 


\ny form of rate which makes one 
class of ccnsumers pay more for their service—more 
than the cost of furnishing it to them—merely to en 
ible other 


consumer ofr 


receive 


consumers to similar service at 
less than cost, is fairly open to a charge that it is un 
justly discriminatory. A “flat” rate for gas has pre 
cisely that effect: 
This may be concretely illustrated: 
\ uses 10,000 cu. ft. of gas a month. Under + 


“flat” rate, he would pay therefor $14.60 per month 


len other consumers using gas infrequently or for 


only casual requirements consume 1,000 cu. ft. of 
gas each per month, or 10,000 cu. ft. in all. Under ; 
‘flat” rate, they would pay therefor $1.46 each or 


314.60 in all, per month 


| the same as A pays 

But the cost of serving A has not been the same as 
the cost of serving the intermittent ten. It has cost 
as much to manufacture 10,000 cu. ft. for A as te 
manufacture 10,000 cu. ft. for the ten consumers. 

jut it has not cost the same to deliver the 10,000 
cu. ft. to A, read his meter, render and collect his bill 
and render the other incidental services enumerated 
above, as it has to do the same thing the 
other ten. 

In terms of cost of rendering the service, the for- 
mula of a fair and just rate, and the consequent bills 
for gas service, would be: 


) 


cost tor 
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\—Cost of manufacture ($1.30 per thou- 
sand ) 10,000 cu. ft . 313.00 
Cost of distribution and service (40 cents per 


lor 


CAE SE ig ko nce ne Dee heehee eee vn 10 

Cost of the gas service furnished to A = ... $13.40 
For the Ten—Cost of manufacture ($1.30 per 

thousand ) SOOO cit. FE. se ccc cca dess $13.00 


Cost of distribution and service (40 cents per 


consumer ) bes. i a Loo 
Cost of the gas service furnished to the ten 
DOMINOES on ns ok kate eee ee 317.00 


\ form of rate which requires A to pay the same 
sum per month as the ten casual users makes A pay 
$1.20 more than the cost of serving him, as a contri 
bution toward the cost of serving the intermittent 
ten at less than the cost of serving them. 

A form of rate which requires A to pay only $19.40 
and the ten consumers to pay $1.70 each per month 
conforms exactly to the relative cost of serving both 
A and the other consumers, and places no burden un 
justifiably on any consumer. 

Under the charge form of rate. A pays 
$13.40 and each of the ten pays $1.70 per month. 
Each consumer pays his own way and no one has t 
pay any one else’s gas bills. 

The constant user of gas for domestic and business 
purposes, and the larger user of gas in community 
building enterprises, are not penalized at the expense 
of the casual, infrequent users of gas. 


service 


The Views of Commercial Bodies 
Without attempting to establish that the “service 
charge” represents the best form of rate for all com 
munities, | b: is a desirable form of rate for 
manv communities, and that the principle on which 
it is predicated must be recognized in anv sound rate 
making. The effort to make it unavailable for use 
anywhere in the State is a menace to the prosperity 
of communities in which it has worked well. 

The Gloversville (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce. 
composed of the merchants and business men of that 
made a comprehensive inquiry re- 
cently into the form of gas rate which would be most 
just and equitable for Its conclusion 
was that a graduated rate was fair and necessary 
that the “minimum charge” was inequitable and in 
adequate as a method of dealing with “consumer 
and that a combination of the service charge 
per consumer with a quantity rate per unit actuall; 
consumed, was the form of rate best adapted to the 
upbuilding of that community. 

The Merchants’ Association of Greater New Yori 
recently authorized William Fellowes Morgan, its 
president, to appoint a special gas committee to in 
quire into the following matters, in co-operation with 
similar committees from other business and commer 
cial organizations in and near the metropolis: 

“1. Are large consumers of gas equitably entitled, 
because of lesser cost of supplving them with service, 
to a lower rate than that charged small consumers? 

“2. If so, should the present flat rate charges for gas 
be superseded by: 

“(a) A graduated scale of rates decreasing in pro- 
portion to the quantity of gas consumed? 


lieve it 1s 


progressi\ ( 


city 


(s,lOoversy ille. 


costs ‘ 


“(b) A flat rate per unit consumed (as at present), 
but fixing a minimum monthly charge? 

“(c) Segregated charges, comprising a separate 
service charge to be imposed monthly, irrespective of 
the quantity of gas consumed, plus a separate charg: 
for quantity consumed at a fixed uniform price pe- 
unit?” 


The Petition for a Graduated Rate and a Service 
Charge 


As a result of the investigations made by the com- 
mittees above referred to, the Merchants’ Association 
of the City of New York, in co-operation with other 
commercial bodies, filed with the Public Service Com- 
mission, on June 16, 1921, its formal petition, verified 
by William Fellowes Morgan, its president, asking 
the commission “to abolish within this city the pres- 
ent system of a single, uniform, flat rate for gas” 
and to substitute therefor “an equitable monthly ser 
vice charge to be imposed on all consumers.” 


Reasons Why Gas Companies Look with Favor Upon 
Service Charge 


The question is often asked: 

“If a rate which includes a service charge vields a 
gas company no more revenue than a rate without a 
service charge, why are the companies eager to have 
the service charge form of rate upheld ?” 

The question is fair; the answer is obvious. Ex 
perience has proved that this form of rate is, in the 
long run, the most satisfactory form to the great ma- 
jority of consumers and to the communities served. 

The interests of the gas companies, in the matte 
of the form of the rate, are at one with the real in- 
terests of their respective communities. This form 
of rate is favored because it has been found to work 


well, to accomplish justice between consumers, and 
to make for the upbuilding and prosperity of the 
communities served. 

The companies gain, in the long run, seeing 
their communities built up with homes and indus 
tries. Such a result is not fostered bv a form of rate 
which compels home-owners and industries to con 


tribute heavily toward paying the gas bills of the 
casual resident, the well-to-do vacationist or the it 
termittent consumer of any staticn or calling 
industrial growth of a 


The residential and 


com 
munity is. in the judgment of representative com 
mercial and business organizations. as we have seen 


often retarded by the “flat” rate. The cost of heat 
and fuel “flat” rate may, particularly in a 
period of high costs of labor and materials, tend to 
put such a burden on home-owners and industrie 
as to drive them out of particular communities o 
keep away 


under a 


A Typical Illustration of What This Form of Rate 
Does for a Diversified Community 


In conclusion, I may concretely illustrate what the 
availability of this form of rate may mean to a par- 
ticular community: 

\ gas company serving a suburban territory found 
itself, in 1920, confronted with sharply increased 


costs of coal, gas-oil, and labor, which compelled a 
substantial advance in its rate for gas, as the alterna- 
tive of bankruptcy and cessation of service 


\ care- 
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ful analysis showed its actual expenses of manutfa 
ture and distribution exceeded $1.20 for every thou 
sand cubic feet of gas sold, and that if a “flat” rate 
were continued, it would have to exceed $1.5) per 
tnousand cubic feet, in order to defray cperating cost: 
and vield a fair return on the company’s minimum 
investment in property used in the public service 

The company supplies a number of communities, 
separated by marsh lands and farming territory. The 
communities differ much in character and in their 
use of gas. Some are distinctively residential, givea 
up to homes of the middle class and the well-to-do- 
some are semi-industrial; one is wholly industrial, 
being made up of factories, the homes of the work- 
men employed therein, and the incidental stores and 
shops. 

The principal industry of the community last indi- 
cated had been organized prior to 1850, and the vil- 
lage had been built around it and because of it. In 
this community and one other, separate gas compa 
nies had been formed by local business men, nearly 
seventy-five years ago. The officers of the principa! 
industry had also organized the local savings bank 
had been the patrons of a local educational institution 
of note, and had given employment to a large part 
of the townsfolk, the number of such employees now 
approximating 3,000. 

This factory used gas for fuel and power. It con- 
sumed about 6,000,000 cu. ft. of gas a year, or more 
than a whole community of homes. Even after th¢ 
furnishing of gas service in the various adjacent com 
munities had passed to the control of a single com 
pany, this industry remained by a wide margin that 
company's largest consumer. The inauguration o! 
a “flat” rate for gas based on the increased costs 0} 
manufacture and distribution would have meant an 
increase of 50 per cent in the industry’s fuel bill. 

In recent years, this industry had passed into the 
control of a larger combination which maintained 
similar factories in many cities. ‘lo the interests thet 
in control, it was unimportant whether this particular 
factory should be continued in the 
vitally dependent on its operations. It could readily 
be consolidated with other plants, far removed from 
its present location, in communities where, by rea 
son of lower labor and lower transportation 
costs on coal and oil, as well as the availability of 
quantity rates for gas used by industries, better rates 
for could be obtained than that vw 
wou ailable under a $1.50 “flat” rat 

The preserving of this pivotal industry 
community was a matter of grave concern to tl 
company in deciding upon the form of its new rate 
To keep this industry in operation on its original 
was no less important to the community itself. This 
aspect of the matter, to the gas company and to the 
community was of far more importance than any 
supposed desirability that well-to-do residents in 
near-by communities should be able to 
houses and go away to Florida, Europe, the moun 
tains or the seashore, and escape any liability for gas 
bills even though the gas company had to continue 
the availability of service to them meanwhile, at undi- 
minished monthly expense to the company 


community so 


costs 


ras service 


‘ 

id 
] 
i¢ 


1 be a\ 


close thei 


Looking at the matter first selfishly from the point 
of view of the company’s interests, a form of rate 
which would drive this industry elsewhere. by com 
relling it and its vear-round workmen to pay the 
“consumer expense” incurred on account of well-to- 


do vacationists in near-by communities, would mean 
a loss to the gas company of the sale of 6,000,000 cu 
ft. of gas per annum, without reducing any expense of 
operation except the cost of the coal, oil, and perhaps 
part of the labor, used in making that quantity oi 
gas. There would remain, too, an undiminished in 
vestment in plant, mains, and the like, and the battery 
of big meters now used in measuring the gas supplied 
to this industry would be stored in the company’s 
shops, awaiting the day when some other industry 
might come into the territory and give occasion for 
putting at least part of them again in service. This 
particular consumer had in fact-used gas continu 
ously throughout the working day, and constantly 
throughout the year, so that service had been sup 
plied to it with a minimum investment, per unit of 
gas sold, in plant and distribution system, because 
little of the property used in serving this consumer 
was ever idle. 

So the less of this largest customer would operate 
directly to increase the necessary unit rate to all r 
maining consumers. The loss of this customer wou 
so reduce the aggregate annual sales as to material 
reduce the divisor used in determining the unit op 
crating cost. and thus increase the “flat” rate required 
for adequacy. The departure of this industry would 
probably have added 10 cents per thousand to the 
cost ot 


ld 
l 


\ 


gas to all remaining customers of the com- 
Dany. 

Dut the effect upon the very life of the village, thus 
deprived of its principal industry, would have been 
still more serious. Many of the industry’s 3,000 em- 
ployees represent the third generation of village folk 
who have worked in this establishment. They gen- 
erally own their two-story frame dwellings, on which 
mortgages are held by the local savings bank. The 
removal of the industry would mean the removal of 
many of these employees, 


meaning many houses 
empty. 


Such removal would tear the heart-strings 
of many old emplovees. who could not find employ- 
ment in other industries, in or near the village. : 

The departure of the industry would have de 
stroved the business of the local merchants, destroved 
the values of local real property, impaired the security 
held by the local bank, disrupted the local schools 
and churches, lessened the taxable values relied upor 
by the State and city, and worked havoe generally in 
a contented and prosperous community. 


\Vere not the officers of the gas company called 
upon to promulgate, if they could, a form of rat 
which would avert such an economic calamity. and 
at the same time keep th« own institution solvent 


; i ir 
in order to supply gas at all? 

It was no time tO assess against the 6.000.000 eu. ft 
of gas used by this company the “consumer costs” of 
those who used gas intermittently or not at all; and 
no time to make this industry pay 250 times as much 
consumer expense 


as the average occasional user. 
although it really cost the gas company less to ren 
der this incidental service to this industry than to the 
average occasional user of gas. It was a time to 
make every consumer pay his own way, the cost of 


serving him, and no more and no less. 


So the company promulgated a quantity rate which 
covered the manufacturing cost and the return on 
investment, and a service charge which apportioned 
the distribution cost per consumer. The industry re 
mained; the community life has continued without 
disruption; no consumer has a just grievance: none 
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but a short-sighted consumer fancies that he has any 
grievance at all. 

Within the limits required for adequacy, the gas 
companies are best served by the form of rate which 
best serves the upbuilding and prosperity of their 
communities. 

The rate which includes a service charge is in many 
communities the form best adapted for that purpose. 

The principle on which this charge is based is of 
undeniable soundness; no other form of rate—even 
the best of the “block” rates—accomplishes with 
equal effectiveness the objective that each consumer 
who has gas service kept available to him ought to 
pay the costs due to that service, irrespective whether 
he actually uses any gas in a given month or not. 

A contention which challenges not only this form 
of rate, but also the basic principle on which this and 
all other forms of gradation in charges are founded, 
should be stoutly resisted by all gas companies with- 
in this State, because it menaces the growth and 
prosperity of the communities they serve and no gas 
company can grow or profit except as it helps its com- 
munity to grow and prosper. 


Heating Engineers Hold Interesting Meeting 


(Continued from page 32.) 


information regarding the application of gas to the 
heating of residences and commercial buildings, de 
scribing general properties and conditions affecting 
burners and appliances 


combustion of gas types 


used and the future of gas heating and its possibilities 


\t the ventilation session, D. Harrington presented 
a report on ventilation in metal mines. A great dea! 
of interest was shown in a paper by F. W 
centrifugal fan design, tracing the development from 
straight. radial-blade type to the tan having blades 
curved forward and thence to the new multi 
blade fan having double-curved blades. Pressure 
and power curves compared the main characteristics 


of the different tvpes. 


Bailey on 


type of 


Will Vote on Increased Rates 
Syracuse, N. Y.— \fter 


without It, the common council will vote 


\ tnout resu 


considerable discussion 
on the 
proposed compromise between the city and the Syra 
the 


increased from 95 cents to $1.18 per 1,000 cu. ft 


cuse Lighting Company, by which gas rate is 


\Vith most of the aldermen out of the city, indica 
tions were that no change has been made in the line 
up on the controversy. Eight aldermen favor it, eight 
oppose it, and the other three are non-committal 
Ten votes will accept or reject the compromise. 
Alderman John H. Bedford, fifteenth ward, leader 
of the administration forces in the council, went to 
Buffalo and was uncertain whether he would return. 
Unless he attends the session, the compromise has 
little chance, despite the vigorous effort of the mayor 
and his associates to put it across. : 
Alderman Frank J. Cooney, first ward. has an- 
nounced that he would renew his motion for a public 
hearing on the proposed increase in the gas rate. 
“Hundreds of people have told me that they would 


like to express opposition to a 23-cent increase in the 
eas rate,” said Alderman Cooney. “The administra- 
tion ought not to jam it down their throats without a 
hearing. I intend to ask for one, and I[ expect the 
support of a majority of the aldermen whose constitu- 
ents will have to pay this increase if the council 
votes it.” 

According to some of the Democratic aldermen, the 
Syracuse Lighting Company is working as hard as 
the municipal administration to have the compromise 
passed. That fact is, they assert, only another argu 
ment against it. and they intend to use it in whatever 
debate precedes the vote. 

If the council accepts the compromise, Edmund H. 
Lewis, corporation counsel, will: go to Albany imme- 
diately to withdraw the city’s opposition to the light 
ing company’s application for an increased rate. If 
the compromise is turned down, he will renew his 
effort to prevent any increase in the rate. which is 
now %5 cents ner 1,000 cu. ft. 





Will Drill More Wells 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


Natural Gas Company, which was 


The annual meeting of the Pavilior 
held in 
the 


of giving the 


Pay ilion 


during this month, brought out assurance that 


the company is desirous consumers in 
its territory better service in the future and it is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that such may be the case 


One of the first moves in this direction is the en- 


deavor by the company to secure more gas and to 
this end it has been decided to drill a number of new 
wells, as is shown by the following resolution passed 
at the meeting: 

“Resolved, That the Pavilion Natural Gas Con 
pany shall drill a number of wells: that the manage 

ent of said company shall immediately locate and 
without delay start such drilling campaign and use 
their best efforts and judgment to locate such well 
on most apparent productive properties of the c: 


pany so that the company may secure a < 
and sufficient supply of natural gas: and that t! 
company render all assistance possible to its con 
sumers toward the improvement of all appliances and 
thereby conserve the supply and render more ade 
uate and economical service.” 

Each of the directors expressed a desire to co-op 
erate with the consumer to the end that an adequate 
service might be rendered, the directors realizing and 


1 


regretting that owing to the fact that the price here 


tofore received for natural gas has been actually less 
than the cost of production, it necessarily prevented 
the company from continuing a drilling campaign 
[Inasmuch as the company has now received 
crease in the price of gas, operations will be 
once to improve the service. 

Directors elected at the annual meeting 
follows: John A. Becfl, Walter P. Hansell, 
J. Schmitt. J. H. Friday, S. Zock, all of Pittsburgh: 
H. B. Ward, of Le Roy, and J. S. L. Purdy, of 
Rochester. 

Che directors elected the following officers: 
ident, J. A 


an in- 
‘rin at 


were as 


( reorge 


Pres 
Beck; vice-president, W. P. Hansell; sec- 


retary and treasurer, J. H. Friday; general manager, 
J. S. L. Purdy. 
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Public Utilities Securities 


Report 


Market 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


July 7, 1921 


June 30, 1921 

Company Issue Maturity Bid Aske 

American Lt. & Trac. Co....... Five Year 6s....... May 1, 1925 871. 88! 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co........ First Consol. 5s.... May 1, 1945 75 78 
Columbia Gas &@ Elec. Co... .:.Pisst 58....ccccc0e.Jan 1, 1927 80 83 

Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. 

Co. of Baltimore........ First Ref. 7%4s.....Dec. 1945 96 o9 

Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co.. General 4%4s....... Feb 14, 1935 72% 73 


Consol. Gas Co. of New York...Sec. Conv. 7s ...... Feb. 
One Year Sec. 8s... De 


Consol. Gas Co. of New York... 


] 

4, 

1, 1925 10034 101! 
1. 1921 100!2 109 
l 
] 
l 





New Amsterdam Gas Co...... First Consol. 5s....Jan 1948 63 67 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co...... .... Gen. (now 1st) 5s.. May 1949 78 82 
Detroit City Gat Gee cccccccceve GOld S6.060000% onsen 1923 96 98 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 

Philadelphia ......... OE Mle Se ues S Jan. 1, 1928 95 97 
Hudson County Gas Co......... re ope 1, 1949 72 75 
Laclede Gas Light Co..... 0.6.05 Ret. & Ext. Ss...<: \pr 1, 1934 73 74 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co....... First & Ref. 7s..... June 1, 1923 94 95 
Michigan Light Co.............. First & Ref. 5s..... Mar 1, 1946 68 73 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........ ay a ea ee Ma 1, 1927 8] 82 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co...... .--.Gen. & Ref. 5s..... Jan. 1, 1942 7614 77 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co...... ose tn. Be, Cony, WW... Mas 1, 1925 961%4 97% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co..... scons Bret. Gf Ree Tk..... De 1, 1940 98 99 

Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp......... Unif. & Ref. 5s..... Nov. 1, 1937 82 84 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... Refunding 5s....... Sept 1, 1947 72 75 

Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co... First Sé.....260.00.+ Jil 1, 1937 75 76 
Portland Gas & Coke Co First & Ref. 5s..... lat 1, 1940 74 76 
Seattle Lighting Co......... .--- Refunding 5s....... Oct 1, 194! 68 70 
Southern California Gas Co...... i | re eee 1, 1950 83 85 
United Gas Improvement Co....Two Year 8s.......! 192 OS 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........ Ref. & Ext. 5s..... 7 7 78 
Washington Gas Light Co.......General 5s.........No 1, 1960 7 77 
Vestern States Gas & Elec. Co. 

of California ...... ovces Piret & Ref Be... yuu 1, 1941] 75 77 
Temporary Increase Allowed = Commmssioner Siudzinski explained 

Pueblo, Col. The mcrease ot 2S vi th ent . that _— sn 
cents a thousand feet on gas allowed had given 1 _— : sy to — _ 
the gas company by the city com charge retroactive . tis th ul ne Ss ; 
ists so: =. & * relief  COMpany had explained to the city 


temporary 
measure, to be effective as long as it 
was the subject of 
a meeting of the city 


Was necessary, 
discussion at 
council. 

Commissioner Lovern stated that 
gas consumers had made complaint 
to him that they were being charged 
the new rate for gas used during 
May. Several gas consumers were 
at the council meeting to present the 
matter. 


hat if the charge was 
placed on the May bill or made retro 
active it simply meant that the added 
expense would be met more quickly 
and that the old rate could be re 
stored that much quicker. 


commissioners 


Theoretically the commissioners 
claim the gas company has no au 
thority to make the increased rate 
retroactive, but Commissioner Stud 
zinski explained that the increased 


cost had to be paid by the gas con 
sumers and whether they paid it on 
the May bill or the June bill or the 
July bill was a matter of no great 
consequence. The consumers were 
assured that the expense or increase 
would be equally distributed among 
all gas users and that those who paid 
their part in May would be saved 
from paying it on other 
month’s bill. Making the increase 
retroactive was declared the fairest 
method the gas company coufd fol 
low in order to protect all consumers 
and to meet the increased expense 
as promptly as possible. 

(ther than explaining the situa 


tion, the commissioners took no ac 


some 


tion on the matter. 


To Consider Gas Cut Soon 

\VWorcester, Mass. — Assurances 
were given Mayor Sullivan recent 
Louis H. 


ind Clifford | 


ly by Buckley, president. 
Fe 7 » E . f 
Paige, manager of 


the Worcester Gas Light Company 


that the gas company would take 
under careful consideration § th 


+ 


mavor’s request for a reduction 


the price of gas in \Worcester. V1] 
officials of the company also i1 
formed the mayor they would pre 
sent their position in writing at an 
early date. 

rhe conference was held : tl 


office of the and althou 


; — wie pr eae - 
nothing definite resulted, the inter 


mavor. 
few was friendly and encourage 


1 - 
1Ower YaS Ta 


o the mavor for a 

The mayor declared at the clo 
of the conference that the official 
company were facing 
large problems, 
them being the expense of the re 
cent strike, which cost the com 
pany $330,000 and the increase of 
$10,000 in the tax on the gas con 
pany’s property. 

Manager 
conference 


of the gas 


several amo1 


the 
was 


Paige .-announced 
with the mayor 
brief, and he hoped to have another 
one at an early date. At the next 
interview he said the mayor wil! 
have submitted to him the ga- 
company’s position on a rate de- 
crease. 
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St. John, N. B., Without Gas, 
Due to Labor Trouble 


St. Johns, N. B.—This city was 
without gas June 30 as the result 
of labor difficulties among employ- 
ees of the New Brunswick Com- 
pany. The reserve supply of gas 
was exhausted at three o'clock A. 
M. and street-car service, which 
was tied up remained virtually at a 
standstill. 

Employees declared they were 
locked out and the company said 
the men were on strike. [The men 
refused to accept a wage reduction 
and said when they reported for 
work the company had decided not 
to operate its cars. 


Say Plant Is One of Best in 
The Country 
Springs, Col.—A. fI. 
engineer for the 
United Gas & Electric Engineering 
Corporation, who has been in Col- 
orado Springs for several days in- 
specting the new improvements at 


Colorado 
| af ck wor rd, 


gas 


the gas works of the Colorado 
Springs Light, Heat & Power 


Company, declares that the local 
plant is now on a par with the bes* 
in the country. The company has 
just completed betterments cost- 
ing over S100,000. 

Gas users are interested only in 
the quality of the gas and the pres 
sure, and the few complaints re 
indicate that the 
universally good throughout 
the region, according to Lockwood. 
Lockwood also stated that one coal 
retort is in reserve in addition to 
the water gas department and that 
despite the increase in consump- 
tion the company is now prepared 
for any reasonable increase in ser- 
vice demands. 


cel\ ed 


now 


service is 





P. S. C. Sets Dates for L. I. 
Gas Cases 

Albany, N. Y.—The Public Ser- 

vice Commission has decided to 

continue the hearing on July 7, at 

30 Church Street, New York City. 


in the matter of the increase in 


rates of the New York & Queens 
Gas Company which were pro- 
posed as effective on June 20, the 
suspension of which schedule was 
ordered by the commission on 
June 16. The hearing on July 7 is 
on an application for a rehearing 
on the suspension order 

The Public Service Commission 
also directed a hearing at the same 
place on July 11 on rates, charges 
and classification of service of the 
Public Service Corporation of 
Long Island in furnishing or dis- 
tributing gas for lighting, heat or 
power in the town of North Hermp- 
stead and the villages of Plandome, 
Floral Park and Great Neck 
Estates. 
Will Investigate Quality of 

Gas 

Trenton, N. J.—Prompt and 
thorough investigation of the qual- 
ity of gas furnished by the Public 
Service Gas Company to consum 
ers in this city was advocated here 
by Alfred N 
the Board of 
missioners 

City 


Barber, secretary of 
Public Utility Com- 
y Commissioner George W 
Page has filed with the commission 
statistics compiled by City Chem- 
ist Parobek, showing that the heat 
ing value of gas for April was be 
low the minimum standard fixed by 
Utility Cormiission. That 
standard is admittedly a low stand- 
ard. 


| 
tne 


\ccording to the city 
investigations made by 
\pril show that the gas supplied 
here only had a heating value of 
510 B.t.u. The Utility Board had 
permitted a reduction in the heat 
ing unit to 525 B.t.u. It is the 
claim of the city that for April the 
gas company permitted the heating 
value to fall below the standard 
set by the Utility Commission. 


chemist, 
him in 


Expect Rate Reduction 
Fall River, Mass.—A voluntary 
reduction in the price of gas in this 
city is looked for within a few 
weeks, and with this possibility in 


view the hearing before the Public 


Utilities Commission relative to 
the cost of gas, scheduled to be 


held to-day, was postponed. Rep- 
resentatives of the gas company 
and Frederick Kavolsky, attorney 
for the petitioners, held a confer 
ence, at which it was brought out 
that that company may make a re 
duction of its own volition. 

Therefore, the hearing has been 
postponed until after August 25. 
by which time it is expected that 
the company will make a reduc- 
tion, if one is to be made. It is 
understood that if a reduction has 
not been named by that date that 
the continued hearing before the 
Utilities Commission will be held. 

The commission on Saturday or- 
dered a reduction of 10 cents per 
1,000 cu. ft. by the Springfield Gas 
Light Company, effective July 1. 
This brings the price to $1.35 in 
two outlying territories served by 
the company. Commissioner E. F. 
Stone favored a reduction to $1.30 
The company was allowed to ad- 
vance its price 30 cents 
year ago, to continue for 
months. 


nearly a 


ten 


Planning to Ship Oil Shale 
Many visitors are arriving at De- 
Col., looking into the 
oil industry, which is grow:nz in that 
vicinity and there is much drilling 
for oil, in the usual way. 

The Monarch Shale-Oil Company 
expect to ship shale oil from 


i 


beque, shale 


their 
} ii be 
built to connect with the railroad. 
The Cathn Oi] Shale Products 
Company of Elko, Nev., have given 
the Manufacturing 
Company, of Denver, an order for 
two large gas producers 12.5 ft. in 
diameter. It is said the Catlin Com 
pany is turning out refined prod- 
ucts, also paraffin wax. 
The Hotalling Estate of 


plant as soon as a spur track cz 


Stearns-Rogers 


Califor 


nia have purchased land near De 
beque, Col., and gossip has it that a 
$2,500,000 plant will be erected. The 
shale oil will, no doubt, be shipped 
to California to be refined, etc. 
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Rate Decision Awaited 


Kendallville, ind—With the In- 
diana Fuel & Light Company bad- 
ly in debt, the people of Auburn. 
Garrett and Kendallville will have 
to pay an admittedly high rate for 
the convenience of gas if they want 
it, according to the testimony given 
by representatives of the Indiana 
Fuel & Light Company at the close 
of the hearing on the petition of the 
concern for higher rates in 
Auburn. 

Che hearing was concluded in an 
informal session during which 
Commissioner Glenn Van Auken 
stated that he could not. see where 
the company would receive benefit 
through a higher rate for the gas 
and lose the number of consumers 
it was indicated would be lost in 
\uburn, Garrett and Kendallville 
if a higher rate were made. 

(on the other hand, L. F. Ryall, 
president of the company, stated 
that it was not the higher rate the 
company desired as much as some 
mut of the predicament of los 
ing thousands of dollars a vear and 
the fact that the bondholders have 
not been paid three different times 


gas 


Wavy 


when interest was due on their 
money. 
He contended that if the cam 


to go into the hands of 
a receiver the cost of the gas would 


nave to be increased. 


panv were 


His conten 
tion 1s that had the gas 
been given an 


company 


adequate rate dur 


ing the war, when it asked for a 

2 50 rate, it would not be in a sit- 

ration when, with the market price 

f evervthing else declining, it 
ust ask a higher charge. 


The evidence at the hearing was 
all recorded and a decision will be 
1ade by the commission for the 


three cities in the 


future. No defi 
nite rate is asked by the company 
but it desires a charge which wil! 
enable it to 
deficit. 


operate without a 


Gas Co. Workers Declare 
Strike Off 


Lowell, Mass.—The strike of the 
employees of the Lowell Gas Light 
company, which went into effect 
several weeks ago, was Officially 
declared ended June 26 by the 
members of the various unions of 
the shop, constituting the shop 
craft. It is reported that about 30 
strikers have been taken back at 
the gas works, while most of the 
others are working elsewhere. 


The strike was declared when 
the company announced a reduc- 
tion in wages. Strike breakers 


were brought in from other cities 
and in this manner the company 
managed to maintain service 
throughout the city. A couple of 
weeks ago a number of the strikers 
went back to work after being in- 
formed by their respective fore- 
men that the company was willing 
to take some of them back. and last 
Sunday at a meeting of the affili 
ated crafts of the shop a vote to 
end the strike was taken 

General Manager Pritchard of 
the gas plant stated that since the 
strike started between fifty and 
sixty of the strikers have applied 
for work but the company 
able to reinstate only about 25 or 
30. He said as 
occur, the former emplovees of the 
company or strikers will be given 
the preference, but none of the 
present will be dis 
charged to make room for strikers. 


was 


fast as vacancies 


employ ees 


Company Operating at Loss 


News, Va. 


Newport Cheaper 
gas and electric power in this com 
munity will be impossible for some 
time to come if the Newport News 
& Hampton Railway, Gas & Elec 
tric Company fails to secure the 
return on investment which it has 
“ouaranteed” and which fel! 
below the amount by $22,571.42 in 


been 


the past five months, making a to 
tal at that rate 
in April 1 the company made a 

slight r¢ j 
spending during that month 
534.46 -on improvements, on which 
it had 
cent return. he following month 
the return agreed upon fell $211.58 
while the total 
figure shows that some loss was in 
curred in the “proper” 
before the reduction was made in 
the gas rate. 

The informed of 
these communication 
presented to that body by the pres 
ident of 
follows: 

“Honorable Mayor and Members 
Council, Newport News, Va. 
“Gentlemen [ am inclosing 

herewith statement of our earnings 

and expenses for the month of May 
and the detailed expenses incident 
to the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of gas during the same month. 

“The amount of our capital obli- 

gations on Jan. 1, 1920, was $8,605,- 


of S45.000 a vear. 
duction in the price of gas 
S18, 
been an Ss per 


ruaranteed 
; 


below the mart 


return even 


council was 


facts in a 
which 


the gas company 


600.00. There was spent in capita 
improvements during the 
1920, $305,194.21, during January 
of this year, $11,146.62, during 
February $42,127.15, during March 
$7,982.12, during April $18,534.45, 
and during May $3,815.50. 
ing 6 per cent on the money in the 
property prior to Jan. 1, 1920, and 
5 per cent on the money which has 
been invested since that date, our 
return would be $547,280 per an- 
num, or $45,606.66 for each month 
It will be seen, therefore, that we 
are short in the month of May 
$211.58 of earning the return whicl 
has been agreed upon, and in the 
five months of this 
short $22,571.42. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“J. N. SHANNANAN, 


“President.” 


year 


Allow- 


year we are 


(Signed ) 


Defini ive Reeds Ready 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. are advis 
ing purchasers of Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Company, first and re 
funding 714 per cent 
Feb. 1, 1941, that the permanent 
bonds are ready for delivery. In- 


bonds. due 


terim receipts should be mailed to 
the company by registered mait 


ind the exchange will be effected 


Cheaper Rate for Gas 


Richmond, Va.—The State Cor 


poration Commission has allowed 
the agreement entered into by the 
attorneys for Bristol, Va., and 


bristol, Tenn., and the Bristol Gas 


I>] ; 
Ww Liectric 


Company in the matter 


of gas and electric charges. The 
rate for gas was reduced from $1.59 
to 51.35 up to 5,000 ft. and $1.25 
in excess, but a service charge of 
0 cents a month was put into ef 
fect. The minimum gas bill wil! 
be Sl. The commission also al 


lowed a service charge of 50 cents 
tor electric light 


tion to the ¢ iarge for lights. 


serv ice in adqal 


Gas Co. Sued for $10,000 

Lawrence, Mass.—Damages of 
$10,000 from the Lawrence Gas 
Company of Lawrence are sought 
in a suit brought in the United 
States district court by the Tron 
Hydroxide Company of Pennsvyl- 
vania. 

The declaration alleges th 
plaintiff sold and delivered good ; 
valued at $5,475 to the Lawrence 
Gas Company for which payment 
has not been made. ; 
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Oil Land Sales 

The muchly heralded sale of land 
in the Salt Creek, Wyo., field took 
place June 15-18 and $1,490,000 was 
realized for twenty-seven tracts. 

The sale ranged from $6 per acre 
to $1,412.50 an acre, or an average 
of $358. 

The Ohio Oil Company, the Inland 
Oil & Refining Company, and the 
Carter Oil Company, all associated 
with the Standard, were the largest 
purchasers 

For some reason, it appears that 
the large independent companies did 
not take much interest in the sale 

Tract C, consisting of 160 acres in 
the southwest quarter section 5-30- 
78, brought an aggregate of $275, 
000, or $1,412.50 an acre. It was 
knocked down to C. B. Richardson, 
who is identified with the Consoli- 
dated Royalty Oil Company. The 
name of the latter concern was not 
mentioned in the sale. 

Other sales of inside tracts, which 
carry a royalty of 331/3 per cent 
were as follows: 

Tract A, west half of the northeast 
quarter and the north half of the 
southwest quarter of section 32-50- 
78. sold to the Inland Oil & Refining 
Company, subsidiary of Continental 
Oil Company, for $164,000, or $1,026 
an acre. 

Tract B, northwest quarter of the 
northeast quarter, northwest quarter 
of the southeast quarter, and the eas' 
half of the northwest quarter of sec 
tion 5-39-78, sold to the Inland Oil & 
Refining Company for $96,000, or 
$600 an acre. 

Tract D, southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 8-39-78, sold to Carter Oil Com 
panv for $78,000. or $487.50 an acre 
Bidding on this tract, it was said, 
was held down by the contest of the 
Outwest Petroleum Company, which 
threatens to litigate a claim already 
turned down by the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Tract FE, east half of the southeas: 
quarter of section 7, and the east 
half of the northeast quarter of 18- 
39-78, sold to the Ohio Oil Company 
for $110,000, of $687.50 an acre. 

Sales of outside tracts included the 
following, which call for a royalty 
of 25 per cent: 

Tract O, west half of the south 
west quarter, southeast quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 7-40-78, 
and the northwest quarter of the 
northwest quarter of section 18-40- 
78, sold to Robert M. Birck of Chi 
cago for $1,000. Only one bid was 
made on this tract, which was the 
first offered. 


Tract R, southwest quarter of the 
northwest quarter, east half of the 
northwest quarter and the northwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 18-40-78, sold to Harry N. 
Isenberg of Denver for $21,500. 

Tract S. southwest quarter of the 
northeast quarter, west half of the 
southeast quarter and the northeast 
quarter of the southeast quarter of 
section 18-40-78, sold to R. E. Wertz 
of Denver, representing Producers & 
Refiners Corporation, for $7,000. 

Tract T, southeast quarter of the 
southeast’ quarter of section 18-40- 
78, the east half of the northeast 
quarter of section 19-40-78, and the 
northwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter of section 20-40-78, sold to 
Henry Wyatt of Casper for $5,000. 

Tract F, northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 17-39-78, sold to Carter Oil 
Company for $52,000 

Tract G, southwest quarter of sec 
tion 17-39-78; sold to Ohio Oil Com 
pany for $82,000. 

Tract H, west half of the north- 
east quarter and the east half of the 
northwest quarter of section 18-39 
78, sold to Carter Oil Company for 
$106,000. 

Tract L, southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 18-39-78; sold to Ohio Oil Com 
pany for $74,000 

Tract J, sout‘hwest quarter of sec 
tion 18-39-78, sold to Inland Oil & 
Refining Company for $72,000. 

Tract K, east half of the north 
east quarter of section 19-39-78. and 
the west half of the northwest quar 
ter of section 20-39 78. sold to Rob- 
ert M. Birck of Chicago for $52,000. 

Tract L, east half of the north 
west quarter and the west half of the 
northeast quarter of section .20-39- 
78, sold to Harry N. 
Denver for $51,000. 

Tract M, east half of the north- 
west quarter and the west half of the 
northeast quarter of section 19-39- 
78, sold to Samuel E. Ross of Casper 
for $41,000. 

Tract N. west half of the north- 
west quarter of section 19-39-78 and 
the north half of the northeast quar 
ter of section 24-39-79. sold to Kin 
ney Oil & Refining Company for 
$10,000. 

Tract O, 120 acres, east half of 
the northeast quarter and the south- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter 
of section 13-39-79, sold to Ohio Oil 
Company for $75,500. 

Tract P, north half of the south- 
west quarter, and the southeast quar- 
ter of the southwest quarter of sec 
tion 13-39-79, sold to J. R. Hilton of 
Douglas, Wyo., for $2,000. The pur- 


Isenberg of 


chaser of this tract must reimburse 
the Ohio Oil Company to the extent 
of $60,000 to cover cost of well al 
ready drilled on land. 

Tract U, 160 acres in sections 19 
and 20-40-78, sold to Midwest Oil 
Company for $19,000. 

Tract V, 120 acres in sections 2" 
and 29-40-78, sold to Oscar Rohn of 
Denver for $38,000. 

Tract W, 120 acres in section 29- 
40-78, sold to Oscar Rohn of Den- 
ver for $28,500. 

Tract X, 160 acres in section 29- 
40-78, sold to R. F. Wertz of Den- 
ver for $11,000. 

Tract Y, 160 acres in section 
40-78, sold to C. A. Gravbeal of 
Denver for $13,400. 

Tract Z, 160 acres in section 32- 
40-78, sold to M. B. Schuster of 
Joliet, Ill., for $35,500 

Tract AP, 160 acres in section 3: 
10-78 and section 5-39-78, sold to 
E. Young of Casper for $11,000. 


32 
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Handling a Critical Situation 


This is the way in which the Wal 
lingford (Conn.) Gas Companv 
handled a critical situation. It pro- 
duced results. 

Considerable has been said lately 
concerning rate of gas in Walling 
ford and a few days ago the Record 
carried a communication from a citi- 
zen who asked the why and where 
fore of the charge exacted. E. M. 
Addis, general manager of the Wal- 
lingford Gas Light Company, has re 
plied in detail, which will be interest- 
ing reading: 

Editor Wallingford Department, 
Meriden Vorning Record: 

With reference to an article ap 
pearing in the Record of June 13, 
signed “Customer,” we believe the in 
quiry made in the last paragraph of 
the communication brings a respon 
sive chord from each and every one 
of our gas consumers, therefore our 
reply to “Customer” may be taken as 
a direct statement made individuall, 
to every gas consumer in Walling 
ford. 

To explain the reason for the pres 
ent schedule of rates sustained by 
your gas company it will be neces- 
sary to look backward over a period 
of five years to the pre-war year of 
1915, at which time the price of gas 
was $1.25 per thousand cubic feet 
and the rate was too low then. This 
rate remained in effect: until June. 
1917, when an increase of 15 cent: 
per thousand was made, bringing the 
price to $1.40. 


The second increase 
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was 20 cents per thousand and be 
came effective Aug. 1, 1919, making 
the cost of one thousand cubic feet 
of gas $1.60. The third and last ad 
vance in our rate schedule was made 
July 1, 1920, which brought the price 
up to $2 net per thousand. These 
several rate advances total 75 cents 
per thousand cubic feet. or 60 per 
cent 1 above the 1915 rate of 
$1.25 per thousand cubic feet. 


increase 


The raw materials consumed in 
manufacturing our gas are anthracite 
coal, 


bituminous 


from which our gas is made; 
which we use to 
provide steam. and gas oil, this being 


coal. 


used for the purpose of enriching gas 
to the legal number of heat units, 
and it will be of interest to vou if we 


compare the 1915 cost of these items 
with 1921 prices—and we quote 
them: 

June, 1915, anthracite coal deliv 


ered in our bin cost $6.30 per gross 
ton. In 1921 
June, 1915, bituminous coal deliv 


ered in our bin cost $4.55 and in 1921 


the same cost $14.04 


the same cost $8.13 per net ton. 
June, 1915, YAS oil delivered cost 
0.04275 per gallon. This in 19?1 cost 
O.O8875 per gy llon. 
You will note that bituminous coal 
ton in 1915 but 
for the past two vears this 


Was sold as a 2Toss 

‘ erade of 
coal is sold by the net ton, the pres- 
ent price being nearly double and 240 
lb. less per ton than in 1915 These 
1921 prices for coal and oil are an 
increase of over 104 cent 
the 1915 cost, but remember our gas 
rates have advanced only 60 per cent. 


per above 


\nother large item of expense is 
taxes and we believe you will be in- 
terested in knowing the amount of 
taxes collected by the town and bor 
ough of Wallingford from our cus- 
tomers, indirectly, of course, by tax- 
ing your gas company the limit. 

In 1915 taxes paid to town and 
borough amounted to $1,119.84 and 
in 1921 the taxes assessed by the 
town and borough amounted to $3 
582.84. An increase of nearly 220 
per cent; going some, isn’t it? But, 
however, it’s a nice little wav the city 
fathers have of increasing the price 
of gas to you, but remember we have 
only increased our rates 60 per cent. 

The labor item of expense enter 
ing into our costs of production is 
important, and without quoting fig- 
ures, you may take our word for it, 
the rate of wages paid our men now 
is more than 200 per cent higher than 
the 1915 wage scale and we pay it 
gladly, for our employees have beer 
loyal through some mighty hard op 


erating conditions; but our price of 

gas only went up 60 per cent. 
Undoubtedly you have been an 

noyed in the past at not receiving 


sufficient gas during the morning 


hours when every one of our cus 
tomers was cooking dinner. This 
lack of gas was due to our small stor 
age capacity and has. been the 


source of considerable worry on the 
part of your gas company, so it be 
came necessary for us to pro\ ide for 
extra in order to give 
the service you rightly should have. 


storage in you 


So we placed our contract for a 10, 
000 cu. ft. storage holder, which 1s 
completed, pro\ iding us with 3OO per 


cent more capacity and you have ex 
perienced a big improvement in yout 
his holder cost us more 
y dollar of which 
is borrowed and for which we pat 
per cent interest. T 
ditional 
to your gas company, solely 
purpose of 


Yas sery ice, 


than $30,000, every 


This means an ad 
$2,100 per year 


expense ot \ I 
for the 
bettering vour service, 
making it possible for you to use gas 
satisfactorily any time in the twenty 
four hours. . 1 


raised our rates only 60 per 


But remember, we have 
cent 

We could go along the whole line 
of our operating costs and show each 


percentage of increased costs as 
quoted, but it is not necessary. Our 
books are open for inspection; we 
have nothing to conceal, and our 


latch string is always out. But to 
change the subject, you will like to 
know what a gold mine we have, also 
the extent of our profiteering during 
when most manufac 
turing concerns and many individ 
uals made more money than thev 
knew what to do with. And we feel 
sure that the dividends declared by 
your gas company during the past 
five years will interest you. Our 
capital stock is $50,000 and dividends 
paid the shareholders in 1915 was 5 
per cent, or $2,500; the vear 1916 the 
same amount was declared; also for 
the year 1917, 5 per cent was paid: 
in 1918 a 4 per cent dividend was de 
clared, and in 1919 the dividend was 
314 per cent; there was no dividend 
declared or paid during 1920, an‘ 
don’t forget that we increased our 
gas rates 60 per cent. Some profit 
eering, isn’t it * 

How large a block of Wallingford 
Gas Light Company stock would you 
consider purchasing as an income in 
vestment? Honest Injun, customers, 
don’t you feel that we have proved 
our point that the present gas rate is 
justifiable * Now it is possible that 
vou wonder how we have been able 
to hold our increase in 


the war vears 


rate down ti 


only 60 per cent during the past five 


vears when our cost to manufacture 
has increa ed by muel greatel per 
cent. Our answer is, increased sale 
of gas If our sales had remained 
the same as 1915 we should have 
been obliged to more than double t] 
1915 rate of $1.25. 

We thank ‘“‘Customer” for his 11 
quirv and trust we have given the de 
sired information. Our office 
are 9to12 and1to6P. M. st lard 
time. Be a good sport. customer; 


drop in and let’s get acqu 


same invitation is extended to all our 
customers, but don’t all appear at the 
same time for there are more th 
2.100 of you. 
WALLINGFORD Gas Licut Co 


E. M \DDIS, Mer. 


Gen 


Adds to Storage Capacity 
Amitvville, N. Y 
Island Lighting Con 
mented its 


The L 
ypan\ 
\mitvville 


and the adjacent territory on Tues 


Onl fy 
1 
Suppie 
I 


gas service in 


day by connecting the service lines 
with three storage holders having 1 
capacity of about 300,000 cu. ft. The 
supply will thus be that amount of 
ahead of 
to take care 


gas normal consumption 
of sudden demands or 
a breakdown of short duration. 
The holders have been placed up 
on the company’s property on Greene 
Avenue at the corner of Birch Ave 


nue. 


New Gas Well Flows at Rate 
of 500,000 Cu. Ft. per Day 


\ccording to a statement from the 
& Gas Company, own 
ers, anew gas well located on a fiftv- 
tract. leased near i 
givine 500,000 cu. ft. 


™ 


Fort Pitt Oil 


Pittsburgh 1s 
of natural gas 
It is understood that the 
Philadelphia Company has laid 800 


well 


acre 
per dav. 


ft. of pipe to connect the new 
to the company’s mains for the Pitts 
burgh district. 


Gain in Gas Earnings 


Detroit, Mich.—Henry Steffens, 
‘ity controller, has informed the 
council that the earnings of the De 


troit City Gas Company over ordi 
nary operating costs during May 
were $148,814.32, which is $83, 


165.52 more than during the preced 
ing month. The gas totaled 
900,420,400 cu. ft., a material de 
crease compared with the amount 


sold in May, 1920. 


sales 
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Wants Secondary Rate to 
Remain the Same 

Baltimore, MNd—An argument 
in behalf of the secondary gas rate 
consumers was made by |]. \Vallace 
Bryan, attorney for that group, in 
the hearing before the Public Ser- 
vice Commission on the Consolli- 
dated Gas & Electric Company's 
petition for a 25-cent 
vas rates. 

Mr. Bryan said there is a moral 
responsibility to continue the sec- 
ondary, 


increase 1n 


or wholesale, rate because 
the company promised such a rate 
and upon this promise an enor- 
mous amount of  gas-burning 
equipment was installed for heat- 
ing and cooking. He said the sec 
ondary rate, as at present set, more 
than covers the cost of supplying 
this gas, as computed on the basis 
upon which the rate was estab 
lished. At first the primary was 
110 per cent more than the secon- 
dary, but the rate asked by the 
company would allow 20 per cent 
difference between the two rates. 

He opposed the increase in this 
rate, as it would make the rate 
more than twice that of 1917, al- 
though the cost of production has 
not doubled. The secondary rate 
consumption is no drain upon the 
capacity of the company, he in- 
sisted because, as he showed, sec- 
ondary rate consumption is less 
this year in the last few months 
than for the same months of last 
year. Raises in rates, as he pointed 
out have already reduced the num- 
ber of new installations of gas fur 
naces. The secondary consumers, 
he said, do not require extra distri 
bution equipment. The company’s 
plans for increasing its plant ca- 
pacitv, he said, would 
company surplus output 
for secondary sale. 


1\ e the 
suitable 


“The company has spoken of its 
difficulty in financing,” he said. 
“but how about the man who has 
equipped his home with gas appli 
ances? Who its to help him 
finance? The company is asking 
for a higher rate at a 
prices are 
ployment 
in saying 


time when 
coming down and unem 
is rife. There is no point 
that the 
vas are all 


consumers >! 
secondary 
We know 


mostly 


millionaires 
they are not, they ar 
poor people or peopl 1 
moderate circumstances ”’ 

surplus and 
could be used 
for dividends now and would carry 
the company through the 


gency. 


Reserved earnings, 
other funds, he said, 


emer 


Charles Markell made the final 
argument for the gas and electric 
company. This rebuttal by Mr. 
Markell closed the company’s case 
and makes possible a closing of 
the hearing. 





No Decision on Gas Rate 
Contest 
Franklin, Pa.—A conference of 


the 


l:citors oft 


mayors, burgesses and city so- 
the cities and boroughs 
in the territory served by the United 
Natural Gas Company was held here 
in the office of City Solicitor Fred 
Schoomavyer in this citv. Nearly all 
of the and larger boroughs 
were represented, including Du Bois, 
("il City, Franklin, Meadville and 
Titusville. Franklin was represent 
ed by City Solicitor A. B Jobson. 

The conference was conducted be- 
hind closed doors, and at its conclu- 
sion it was stated that no definite de 
cision was reached as to the method 
of proceeding in the matter of pro 
testing 


( ities 


against the increase in rates 
put in effect last November by the 
United Natural Gas Company in the 
cities and boroughs which it serves. 

Some of the officials in attend 
ance, it was understood, favored a 
compromise, if possible, in accord 
ance with the decision rendered by 
the public service commission on 
june 1 in the contest waged by the 
cities of Corry, Erie and Warren 
against the Pennsylvania Gas Com 
pany. which decision granted the gas 
company a minimum rate of 50 cents 
per thousand, an 


minimum of 35 


increase from a 
cents. Other city 
representatives, it was said, favored 
a determined fight 
crease in rates 

The conference adjourned to 
meet in Pittsburgh on July 5, the 
aay prior to the date set by the pub 
lic service commission for a hearing 
in the matter. 


against any in 


City Won’t Cancel Gas Co.’s 
Contract 

Tampa, Fla. 
sion has refused to cancel the street 
lighting contract of the Tampa Gas 
Company which claims it ts losing 
money on street lighting It is 
contended that the city can save 
$16,000 a vear by cancellation of 
this contract. But the commission 
asked the gas people to reduce the 
rates to consumers and also to 


t 


The city commis 


agree to supply gas of a certain 
standard. The refuse! 


ct mMpany 
both requests 


A New Chapter Added 


A new chapter of the American 


Societv for Steel Treating was or 
ganized at Worcester, Mass., recent- 
lv. Officers elected were: Chair 


man, Victor FE. Hillman, metallurgist 
of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester; secretary 
urer, J. F secretary of A 
Hanley & Sons Company, Rochdale, 
Mass.; executive committee, Thure 
Larson, M.E., the Norton Company 
Worcester; P. A. Porter, Worcester, 
and C. M. Inman, Pratt & Inman 
Worcester. 

A large number of gas men have 
affiliated themselves with some chap- 
ter of the American Society for Steel 
Treating, the national chapter of 
which is a powerful factor at Cleve 
land, the society membership stand 
ing at about 3,000 members. 

An extensive gas appliance dis 
play is arranged at the annual con- 
vention each year, showing improved 
methods of applying gas fuel to. heat 
treating work, and is participated in 
by a number of appliance 
manufacturers. Twenty-eight chap 
ters of the society are now located in 
the various industrial districts 


treas 


Rogers, 


large 


Assessment Illegal? 

Supreme Court Judge, Hon. J] 
Addison Young. sitting in special 
term at White Plains, has signed a 
netitinon and granted a writ of cer- 
tiorari on behalf of the Westchester 
Lighting Company to the 
of Tarrytown, returnable on July 5, 
1921, tc show cause why the per- 
sonal assessment, 
meters, made by the village on the 
1921 assessment rcll, should not be 
canceled and vacated by reason of 
its illegality. 

This assessmert was made con 
trary to sections 6, 11 and 12, of 
chapter 60 of the consolidated laws 
of the State of New York, also de 
scribed as the tax law, and the vil 
lage of Tarrytown, it is claimed, 
has erred in fixing such an asse¢ss- 
ment. 


village 


covering gas 





Pittsburgh Chapter, A.S.S.T.., 


Elects New Officers 


The officers elected for the com 
ing year are: Chairman, Dr. C. M. 
Johnson, director research 
ment, Crucible Steel Company of 
America; vice-chairman, Dr. N. B. 
Hoffman, Colonial Steel Company, 
and secretary-treasurer, D. W. Me 
Jones & Steel 


depart 


Dowell, Laughlin 


Company 
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Awa,it Decision in Land Case 


The action of the People’s Gas & 
Electric Company vs. the city of 
Oswego, John Fitzgibbons, as 
mayor, and the Water Service 
Commission, which has been pend 
ing for several months, is now 11 
the hands of Referee Warnick J 
Kernan, of Utica. 

The petition is for a permanent 
injunction restraining the city from 
compromising its claims against 
the State for money damages in 
return for a quit claim deed from 
the State to sixty feet of land, nortl 
of the high dam, needed by the city 
for its proposed power plant, and 
one-half the surplus flow of the 
river. The plaintiff claims that the 
deal is not a fair one to the city and 
that the State officials have no le- 
eal right to pass the deeds. 

rhe city rested its case follow- 
ing the completion of a four hours’ 
gument by Francis FE. Cullen. its 
counsel. Harry C. Mizen, attor- 
ney for the plaintiff, opened hi: 
case immediately thereafter. The 
outcome of the case will be anxi 
ously watched, not only locally, 
but all over the country. 

In closing his argument. Mr 
Cullen said: “It is clear that the 
sixty feet to be reconveved to the 
citv with the rights of attachment 
and flowage in the adjustment are 
the chief elements of the consid- 
eration passing from the State to 
the city. This sixty feet must not 
be viewed, nor its value to the city 
at this time measured on the basis 
of its value at the time of the ap- 
propriation as a part of the 167 ft. 
appropriated by the State. It has 
not become the sine aua non of 
the benefits conferred on its water 
rights at the new High Dam, while 
without it, the city will be the 
owner of the naked title to the 
water rights with no physical op 
portunity to de elop or utilize 
them. The power of the Canal 
Board to reconvey to the city this 
sixty feet of upland under section 


ar 


5 of the Barge Canal law cannot be 
disputed. Indeed, it is by no means 
clear from the complaint that the 
plaintiff pretended to dispute it. 
Counsel for the plaintiff was in er 
ror when in his opening he said 
the crux of the case was in the 
power of the Canal Board to con- 
vey to the citv the interest of the 
State. if any, in the usufruct of the 
surplus waters. The crux is in the 
sixty feet of upland. The quit 
claim of the surplus waters is a 
mere incident to the main consid- 


eration. ‘logether these two el 
ments, combined with the right to 
fix its structures to the works of 
the State and flow its water 
through and over intervening State 
lands and works as provided in the 
adjustment, | in | 
cal and legal position to develop 
7,500 h.p. 50 to 60 per cent of the 


ut the citv in phvsi- 


time and a less amount during the 
remainder of the time 

The situation is peculiarly one 
to be handled by the executive and 
legislative officials of the city. to 
whom the Leg lature has con mit 


1 j 


ted the subject matters, in their dis 


cretion and judgement, and forcibly 
demands non-interference of the 
judicial branch of government 


These officials have carefu ly stud 


ied and been familiar with the sit- 
uation and its vicissitudes for sev 
eral vears, have weighed in a busi 


ness method the various elements 
that enter it, have been advised by 
counsel and engineering authorities 
and are convinced that the pro 
posed adjustment is a wise, provi 
dent and advantageous settlement 
on behalf of the citv, which will re 
move without litigation and atten 
dant expense and delay, the onl: 
cloud which now rests on. the title 
of the city to one-half the surplus 
waters at a twentv-foot head and 
unlimited bulkhead gate capacity 

afford physical opportunity for im 
mediate development of such 
waters and inure to the financia! 
benefit of the city and its tax 
pavers.” 

Mr. Mizen in his argument con- 
tended and presented authorities, 
that the Canal Board had no right 
to convey the property to the city 
that the State and not the city 
owns the water power at Dam No. 
6 and that enabling act, passed by 
the Legislature, giving the Canal 
Board authority to make the trans 
fer, is unconstitutional 


Proposed Gas Rise Is Being 
Investigated 


\storia, Ore Fred A. Rasch, es 
aminer and gas engineer for the State 
Public Service Commission, is in 
specting the local Pacific Power & 
Light plant to secure data as to the 
gas here. His 


cost of manufacturing 


investigation 1s in connection with 


the application made by the company 
for a 35 per cent increase in the ga 
rates in Astoria. No date has been 
" | Ba an kee 
>» hearing on the petition 


New Hearing Is Refused 
Batavia, N. Y 


The Chamber of 


Commerce has received word from 
the public service commission that 
the petitions of the citv of Batavia 
and the Republic Heat, Light & 
Power Company for a rehearing of 
the order fixing the maximum pric 
to be charged for natural gas in Ba 
tavia and other places in Genesee 


Erie and Wyomine counties, ha 


been denied 


The commission in March, on 
petition of the gas company, in 
creased the price from 35 cents 
60 cents a thousand cubic feet 
a reduction of 5 cents for prot 
pavment of bills \ rel ng ' 
asked for bv the citv. as it was be 
lieved that the gas company should 
not be allowed to charge more tl 
the price fixed by its franchise. Be 
lievine that the rate was too low, the 
gas company also made an appli 


tion for a rehearing 


Gas Company Will Sue City 


1 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Suit for dam 
ages incurred by the East Ohio Ga 
Company as a result of the injunc 
tion obtained by the city February 
6, preventing the corporation, 
which supplies Cleveland with gas 
from withdrawing service when a 
deadlock over a new contract de 
veloped, will be brought against 
the city of Cleveland, according to 
a statement by Martin B. Daly. its 
president. 

It is indicated that the loss thus 
far sustained has been about $540. 
000. Negotiations are still pro 
ceeding in the hope of breaking the 
deadlock over rates. The city has 
offered 35 cents a thousand net, 
and the East Ohio Gas Compan 
asks a sliding scale running from 
50 cents for small consumers to 2 
maximum of S81 for those who uss 
large quantities. 

Commissioner Gives Opinion 

Harrisburg, Pa 


Commissioner 
John S. Rilling, in a dissenting opi 





ion in the order issued by the public 
service commission in the case of 
the cities of F.rie and Cort ind 
Porough of Warren. Pa ; against 
rates of the Pennsylvania Gas Con 

pany, he Ids thot the CAS leases ind 
holdings should not be included in 


establishing a rate base, but should 


be covered by a vearlyv allowance of 
operating expenses He adds tl 
such procedure would not materiall 
ilter the rate of 50 cents per 1,000 
cu ft which as allowed by the 
commission in the case. 
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increase of 25 Cents Proposed 


Philadelphia, Pa——An ordinance 
amending the 1897 gas lease so as 
to make the charge to the consum- 
er for gas $1.25 a 1,000 cu. ft., an 
increase of 25 cents over the pres 
ent rate, was introduced in counci! 
June 30 by Charles B. Hall and re- 
ferred to the committee on trans 
portation and public utilities. 

The amendment would also re- 
tain the present B.t.u. standard, but 
would increase the units from 530 
to 600. 

The ordinance provides that the 
changes shall become effective July 
15 and remain in force for a year. 
All the increased revenue is to go 
to the United Gas Improvement 
Company. 

On submitting the 
Councilman Hall said: 

“T am personally and solely re- 
sponsible for this ordinance. I 
have not consulted any of my col- 
leagues in the matter. If any mem- 
ber of council has any better sug- 
gestion to offer, I shall be glad to 
accept it, as this is a matter of vital 
interest to the people of Philadel 
phia, and should be settled as 
speedily as possible 

“While the bill provides for an 
increase in the price of gas, it also 
provides for the restoration of the 
600-B.t.u. heat standard, and means 
that the housewife will get the high 
quality of gas furnished by the 
United Gas Improvement unti! 2 
few months ago. 

“T believe the public is willing to 
pay well for good service.” 

According to Samuel T. Bodine, 
president of the U. G. I., the 25 
cents increase would not afford the 
company full relief from losses it 
is now sustaining, if a 600-unit 
standard has to be maintained 

“If we were to produce vas on 


ordinance 


basis of 600 B.t.u., it would raise 
the cost of production 7% cents 
thousand cubic feet.” he said 


“This would be 
Therefore, 


expended for oil. 
with an 
cents, there would be left not more 
than 174 cents, which would stil! 
be insufficient to meet the com 
pany’'s loss. 

“To put it concretely,” Mr. Bo- 
dine concluded, “our loss would be 


increase of 2: 


reduced from $2,800,000 to $1,400,- 
000 this vear if the 25-cent increase 
were granted.” 

Members of the transportation 
and public utilities committee re 





fused to comment on the bill, in 
view of the fact that they will have 
to pass on it at an early date. 

“T have not had time to consider 
it,’ Councilman Montgomery said, 
“since it was only introduced this 
afternoon. Anyway, the commit- 
tee of which I am chairman will 
have to consider the ordinance, and 
I would not feel justified in dis- 
cussing it now. 

Councilmen Cox, Walter, Lime- 
burner and Patton declared they 
had not digested the ordinance, and 
declined to comment. 

Councilman Von Tagen said he 
was not in favor of an increase in 
the price of gas unless it was 
shown beyond a doubt that it was 
an absolute necessity. 





Natural Gas Rate Increased 


Harrisburg, Pa—The Ludlow 
Gas & Electric Company furnishing 
natural gas in parts of McKean 
County will increase the rates from 
35 to 50 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. and 
establish a 50-cent minimum charge 
The Pennsylvania Power & Ligh: 
Company announces an increase of 
25 cents a lamp where connection; 
are made with the underground 
systems. 


Oil and Gas Men to Meet 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—The officers 
of the West Virginia Oil and Gas 
\ssociation are sending out notices 
of its annual convention to be held 
this vear at Huntington, W. Va., on 
Sept. 14 and 15. 


Lynn Setting a Standard 

Lynn, Mass.—At a meeting of the 
Lynn Master Plumbers’ Association, 
held in conjunction with the com 
mittee from company. at 
Nahant, a plan was laid out which 
sell 
ing him the proper type and size of 
heater. 


the gas 


aims to benefit the customer by 


The gas company, knowing that 
many heaters have been misplaced, 
incorrectly connected and misused, 
believes that a campaign of educa 
tion would be of benefit to the cus 
tomer, the plumber who installs the 
heater, and the gas company, as well 
as the manufacturer of the appli 
ance. 

To this end a campaign of educa 
tion has been launched which in 
cludes co operation with the archi 
tects, engineers and master plumbers. 


Stockholders Visit Office 

Paterson, N. J.—Colonel W. H. 
Rogers, and R. I. Wilson of the Pub- 
lic Service acted as hosts to a num- 
ber of stockholders of the Public 
Service who recently purchased 
stock under a new pt licy of custom 
er ownership amounting to $2,000,- 
000. 

The visitors were shown through 
the commercial department of the 
Gas & Electric Company, and also 
through the repair department in the 
rear of the building. All courtesy 
was shown the stockholders and the 
operation of that brand was ex- 
plained to them. At a later date ‘t 
is planned to invite the stockholders 
to an inspection of the electric light 
and gas plants. 

The $2,000,000 in preferred stock 
offered throughout the State has had 
a wide sale, and it is reported that 
$1,500,000 has already been sold It 
is offered in lots of from one to ten 
at $100 a share. The 
expects to sell $200,000 worth of 
stock in the city. To date more than 
$160,000 worth has been sold. 


local office 


Reduce Rates for July 


Lincoln, Neb.—Officials of the 
Lincoln Gas & Electric Light Com- 
pany have announced that the price 
of gas in Lincoln for the month of 
July would be $1.27 a thousand cubic 
feet, a reduction of three cents from 
the rate charged in June 

The company is now operating un 
der a sliding scale ordinance passed 
by the former city commission, 
which provides that the price shal! be 
based on the cost of the ingredients 
entering into the cost of gas. This 
means coke and oil. Both of these 
are still sliding down the price scale, 
and in consequence the gas rate is 
reduced. 

Both the city and 
the company are apparently pleased 
with the new arrangement, which 
takes the matter of rates entirely out 
side the realm of legal controversy. 
The low suits now on concern onls 
the matter of rebates and interest on 
old controverted rates. 


commissioners 


According to the last printed 
schedule of rates in Omaha, where 
the city recently took over the gas 
plant, Lincoln is now getting cheaper 
gas. There the rate schedule starts 
at $1.85, and for 3,000 ft., the aver 
age domestic use, the Omaha rate is 
$1.45. Four times as much gas i 


made in Omaha as in Lincoln 
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